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ABSTRACT 

This document profiles education in the Adirondack 
Park area of upstate New York. The introduction describes the 
Adironack Blue Line area, its school districts, and its revenues for 
school funding. Elementary and secondary education are described in 
terms of attendance rates, pupil-teacher ratio, teacher turnover 
rate, and median teacher salaries among other factors. The report 
summarizes performance on Pupil Evaluation Program tests for grades 3 
and 6 and the Preliminary Competency Tests and Regents Competency 
Tests for grades 7-12. Regents Diploma rates, dropout rates, and 
college-going rates are also provided. A section on lifelong learning 
in the Adirondack Park presents information on preschool services, 
additional educational opportunities for students and staff, services 
for adults, and postsecondary education. The final section discusses 
future directions in the Adirondack Blue Line. It highlights current 
directions in supporting rural education and offers suggestions in 
the areas of education, economic development, and service delivery. 
The three appendices contain: (1) budget, staffing, and enrollment 
for postsecondary institutions in the Adirondack Park vicinity in 
1990~91; (2) revenue sources and total expenses for the Adirondack 
Park School Districts for 1990-91; and (3) geographic representation 
of link users for 1991-92. Numerous tables of data are included. 
(KS) 
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"Traditionally, many rural students have been shortchanged by society's low 
expectationsfor them as learners. As a resulU their communities are deprived of the 
potential these students possess to enrich both their own lives and their home- 
towns. It is essential that policymakers begin to focus on strengthening opportuni- 
ties for the lifelong learning of rural students." 



—Regent Laura Chodos 



HIGHLIGHTS 



When assessing Ihe future of the quality of life for res- 
idents living within the houndaries of the Adirondack 
Blu'^ line (also known as the Adirondack Park), education 
is a critical factor. The schools, colleges, libraries and 
cultural institutions offer residents and businesses 
the backbone for a network of resources that life-long 
learners require to meet Uie challenges ahead. A re\4ew 
of conditions of education in the region shows that: 

> School districts show a wide diversity in area 
si/e. enrollment and accessibility. 

>- Compared to statewide levels of school fund- 
ing sources, the majority of IBlue Line dis- 
tricts ha\'e a larger percentage of tlicir revenues 
originating on property cUid related tax re\'cnue 
sources and smaller percentage on State and 
Federal fiuuling. 

> Overall between 1970-7 1 and 1990-9 1 , enroll- 
ment decline for Uie Blue Line districLs was less 
than the statewide decline; during Uie 1980s. 
Blue Une district enrolLment detTeases suri)aSvScd 
the statewide level by 1.3 percent. 

> Fupil/ieacher ratios in most districts are below 
the statewide le\Tl. 

> Average per pupil expenditure is greater than 
the statewide level. 

> Teacher salaries are generally lower with expe- 
rience levels and education levels be^.yvv the 
statewide average. 

> With few exceptions, there ai'e more libraiy books 
per student than at the statewide level. 

>• Most school districts consistently repori good 
results for PEP tests with the best perfor- 
mance achieved on the grade 3 and 6 mathe- 
matics tests. 

> The dropout rates are low ibr most Adirondack 
districts. 



> The majority of Adirondack Park districts have 
college going rates ix^low the total statewide rate 
for all types of districts: 46 percent of Adiron- 
dack niml districts are Ix^low tJie statewide airal 
rate and only one Adirondack suburban dis- 
trict is above the statewide suburban level. 

> The Adirondack Park is a learning )aboralor\' 
for students at all levels of education. 

>^ State funded prck|ndergartcn ser\'ices are 
nonexistent. 

Libraries and public broadcast television are 
int(^"al in pro\iding educational services to learn- 
ers of ail ages through the use of technolo.gy to 
assist in remo\1ng the barriers of geographic 
isolation. 

> Partnersliips among sch(X)ls. |X)stscxxDi idaiy ii isti 
tutions. State and loc^al go\'emments, business 
and community groups can successfully build 
coalitions for change by promoting \hc niml tra- 
dition of using collaborative efforts to address 
the issues of at-risk students and the need to 
enhance economic development and pro\ide job 
training and literacy education to combat 
unemplojauent and the accompaming pover- 
ty le\'els. 

> Innovative educational opportunities such as 
magnet schools, summer institutes for math- 
ematics and science, environmental camps 
and exchange programs for students ajid staff 
will promote excellence in education while 
using the natural learning laboraton' of the 
Adirondack Park to its full potential. 

>• Funding inequities in Uie present State aid for- 
mula need to be changed to reflect the special 
conditions of rural districts: sparsity. dis- 
tance/isolation, property wealth and lack of 
industry'. 



INTRODUCTION 



The Adirondack Blue Line 

The Adlrondnck Mountains ol upsUUr Now York 
pr()\i(k' Slalc resi(kMils and \1siioi's from around ihc world 
Willi scenic recreational lacilities. including ihe silcs of 
Iwo past Olympic winter games. The Adirondack Park 
(9,262 square miles) ronstilutcsan area similar in si/e 
to New Hampshire (9,304 square miles) cuul larger 
than each of tlie following slates: Connecticut, Delaware. 
Hawaii, Massachusetts. New Jersey and Rhode Island. 
In relation to our national parks, the Adirondack Park 
is larger tlian tJie Everglades, Glacier, Grand Canyon and 
Yellowstone National Parks conihincd. 

Ilie Adironda(*k PiU'k is an area consisting of lx)th pi ib- 
lic and private lands. Tlie public lands arc kno\m as the 
Adirondack Forest IVcser\'c. 'Hie hcscn'(^ rcpn^scnts 4 1 
percent of the Park, consisting of land areas dispcrscnl 
throughout the Park. Ixirge bodies of wat{T represent an 
additional six percent of the Park. Private land use 
v/ithin the Park is regulated by a State cnUty. ibe 
Adironda(*k I^ark Agency. 

Tlie Adirondack Park includes two (*ompk'le counties— 
Essex and Hamilton—and portions of 10 oilier counties: 
Clinton, Franklin. Fulton, Herkimer, ixnWs, Oneula. vSi. 
l^iwi-ence, Saratoga. Warren and Washington. It has a 
pemianent population of about 130.000 residents. An 
additional 1 10,000 seasonal residents take advantage 
of the special environment of the Park. I'he Park rcsi 
dents are scP'cd by some 105 units of town and village 
government. 

Profiles of the Adirondack 
Scliool Districts 

Of the eight counties witli s(*b(K)l disdicts that are jxir- 
tially in the Park region. WarnMi and Praiiklin (^lunties 
have the most significant |:)ercentage of districts and enroll- 
ment while Herkinip^-. Saratoga and Washington have 
the least percentages of districts and enrollment in 
the Park, T^vo of the 12 Adirondack counties (Ix'wis and 
Oneida) have no school districis located within the 
boundaries of the Park and are not included as part of 
this study. (Table 1) 

Initially, this report looks at the condition of educa- 
tion in the school districts of the Adirondack Park 
including enrollment demographics. tc?( scores, dropout 
and college-going rates. Other schoc{ factors, such as 
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clianicl(Tislics of teachers, revenue sourc(*s and cxpeii' 
dilnrcs. and availability of computers, audio-visual 
resources and libniiy materials, are examined. Trends 
lor the 1970-71 through 1990-91 school years are 
detailed. Also iiuiudrd is information related to the con- 
ditions of Adirondack life found outside the class- 
room— such as poverty and high unemployment— that 
may impact on a child's ability to learn. 

Opportunities for lileloiig learning are essenlid to the 
well being of Park residents aiui l.jcir communities, The 
report reviews the status of educational opportunities 
lor learners of all ages, including prckindergarlen, lit- 
eracy, job training, and college opportunities. The roles 
played by tJic region's piiblic^bnKidcast statJoii tind libmries 
arc cxaniiiied. Also explored is the value of the Adiron- 
dack Park as a learning laboralor^^ and Uie use of 
partnerships and cooperative efforts—a tradition in 
rural soUin.t»s. Finally, the report des(*ribes some activ- 
ities that may be needed lo sirengthcn the w*ork force 
in the Park and enhance (be e(*onomic d<'velopnieiit of 
the region. 

The Facts of Adirondack Life 

'llie beauty of the leiraiii in the Park Is renowned. For 
permanent residents in the more remote areas, the 
price ol i)nsli!ic vistas is an absence of some senices 
lound rculily in other more populous areas of the 
Stale. One cxami)le is health care sciAices. An April 1990 
report. The Adirondack Park in the Twenty-Fhrst 
Century, identilles the following conditions that affect 
availability of priiiiar>' health care and emergency ser- 
vices in the Park region: 

• low population density and large seasonal popula- 
tion changes: 

• aboK'c average rates of |:)o\'crty and unemployment; 

• })oor transportation systems and severe winter cli- 
mate that impede travel: and 

• shortages of phvsiciaiis and health professionals 
(p. 36). 

The initial three conditions are key to understanding 
why all types of seivice deliver}'-— including education- 
al senia^s— are dillk'ult for the remote areas of this region. 



While delivery of health services is an irnporiant 
concern in this region, ihe most evident social condilJons 
afTecting Adirondack life are the unemployment and pver- 
ty faced by some residents, and the general scarcity of 
high'paying jobs. The followinfj uneniploymenl/po\'cr- 
ty statistics for the ten Adirondack counlies' covered by 
tills study help to demonstrate tlie extenl of tliesc con- 
ditions in this rci^ion: 

• Unemployment rates (Januaty 1992)'^ in nine of the 
ten counties were well alx)vc tlic New York State rale 
of 9, 1 percent with Essex (16.7 percent) and I lamil- 
ton (19.1 percent) at the highest levels and Sarato- 
ga County falling below the State rate. 

• County statistics (July 1991) for the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (Al^TC) Income Maintenance 
Basic Program reported 6.268 cases in nine Adiron- 
dack counties, representing over five percent of 
cases for tlie State excluding New York City. Adiron- 
dack children served by this program (10.934) rep- 
resent 4.8 percent of the children ser\^ed by this pro- 
gram outside New York City. 

• County statistics (July 199 1) for the AI-IX: UncnipkmKl 
Parent lYognam reveal lliat Adirondack eases represent 

12.2 percent of the statewide total exclusive of New 
York City, and nine percent when New York City is 
included. Adirondack children seivcd (2,1585) rejoresc^nt 

1 1.3 percent of the State total of children sensed exclud- 
ing New York City and 8.2 percent when New York 
City is included. 

• Food Stamp Program county statistics (.July 199 1 ) for 
individuals who are also receiving Public Assistance 
show that Adirondack county totals represent 5.9 per- 
c^ni of the households and 5.8 \)CKvn[ of ]x*rsnns sc^iwl 
statewide excluding New York City. 

• County statistics (July 199 1) for Nonpublic Assistance 
Food Stamp recipients indicate that Adirondack 
households represent 9.7 percent and Adirondack 
clients represent 10.4 percent of the State pailicipants 
excluding New York City. 

• County statisUcs (July 1991) for ADC Related Cliil- 
dren eligible for Medical Assistance benefits show that 
Adirondack children (10.504) represent 10.8 ]XTccnt of 
those eligible children residing outside New York City. 

The Education Industry 

Tlie Park region lacks a diverse economy resulting in 



limited employment opjxniunities. Under such cir- 
cumstcUices, llic 38 sch(x)l districts and two ]X)ststV()n(laiy 
institutions located within (he boundaries of tlie Adiron- 
dack PcU'k cU'c major employers in some Adirondack com- 
munities. In 1990-91, these districts provided various 
types of employment to 3,445 individuals. * School 
stafllng includes: 

• 2,015 Prolcsslonals (Classroom Teachers, Adminis- 
trators, Guidance Personnel): 

• 29 1 Paniprolessional Stall' (TeacluM* Aides and Assis- 
tants. Other ParaproIessi(Mials): and 

• 1 , 1 39 Suppoil Stall (Secretaries, T\'pists and Clerks: 
Maintenance Workers and Custodians: 13us Dri- 
vers and M(X*hanics: Schfxil Lunch Workers: and Other 
Suppori Stall). 

Re\'Iewing salar\'^ inlonnation Ihr the largest group of 
school employees— (iassroom leaehers—helps to pro\1de 
an underfitandini^ of the economie impact school district 
employment can. provkle a rural area, liv 1990-91 , there 
were 1,761 full-time and 48 part -lime classroom teach- 
ers in these districts, 'llie \9dO-9 1 meditin Stikuics ibr full- 
time classroom teachers in the Blue Line districts ranji(* 
irom S16.600 to S42.692 (Table 9). Thirty-six percent of 
tlie 36 dislricls pixAldina siilaiy (lata were in llie S25,000 
S29,999 range, and another 33 percent of the disuicts 
reported m.edian salaries of $30,000 to $34,999. 

In addition to pro\1(lii ig employment . these school dis- 
tricts are a)nsuinciN{)rg(x)dsan(l semcx-s. oilen (XHitJibnitinii 
to the health of the local economy. In 1990-91, these 38 
districts had total exiXMidilures of close to SI 75 million. Ihc 
three districts with the larj^est exix^nditures were Saranac 
h\kv CSD ($12.5 million): Siimnac ($12.2 million): and Aus- 
ahle Valley ( SI) ($10.8 million), 'IVelve other districls 
had expenditures of over $5 million. 

'llie two ]X)s(secondaiy institutions IcK^aled in the Park. 
Paul Smiths Colle^^e (I-Yanklin County) and the Norih 
Couh(r\' Community College at S^iranac Uxko (Kss<\\ Coun- 
ty) with a branch in Ticondcroga (Kssex County), also 
are significant employers in their arcttS. Hie si^nilicance 
of higher education in the Adirondacks is detailed in a 
July 1992 report, Higher Education aiid Regional 
Development, prepared by (he Rural Scnices Institute 
at the State University Colle^jc at l\)ts(lam.' 

Due in part to the re^ious primarily rural 
nature, institutions of hn^her education ^^cncrai- 
ly appear to enjoy considerable status and pres- 
[ige within tlieir communities, ICach institution is 



'Tlie ten-couiily region rcprcsenls 3.9 pcrccni of the loliil Slalc populalion. aiul 6.(5 pcrccnl of Ihc Slnlc populalion excluding Now York 
City for 1990. 

^Department of Labor staff note that tlie Januarv' unemployment rales for Norlh rounin- eounUes arc iiciicrally hiiiliesi ol ilie year <luo 
to the seasonal employment found in these eounties, 
^Includes the following part-time stafl": Professionals (64); Paraprofessionals (50); and Support Staff (232). 

4The study covered tlie 14 countieb of the Adirondack North Country Association inrludliir, the 12 eounties that comprise the Adirondack 
Park, 
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considereci an important economic asset and a vital 
resource servicing the local economy. In fact, an 
institution of higher education is often the major 
source of employment in Uie local community and, 
in some cases, in the entire county as well. 
(Chugh, 1992, p. 4) 

In 1990-91 , Paul Smith s College had 250 full-time 
equivalent (PTE) employees and an operating budget of 
$12.5 million (Appendix A), llie economic impact'' on the 
local economy was recently placed at $26 million. 
(Chugh, 1992^ pp. 139-140) In the same period, North 
Countn^ Community College had 189.3 PTE employees 
and an operating budget of $6.8 million. (Appendix A) 
The economic \1tality of the Adirondack Park is further 
enhanced by the presence of numerous colleges and uni- 
versities located just outside of the Blue Line. These other 
institutions are identified and details on budget, staffing 
and enrollment are provided in Appendix A. 

Adirondack School Districts 

The Adirondack Park is generally considered a rural 
region. The New York State Office of Rural Affairs 
defines rural areas to be counties with populations of 
less than 200.000. Tlie population of each of the ten Adiron- 
dack counties falls below this level. However, the defi- 
nition of "mral"' as used by the State Education Depart- 
ment (SED) to categorize mral school districts'' excludes 
the Adirondack school districts in the following coun- 
ties.' Herkimer (one). Saratoga (two). Warren (six) and 
Washington (one). Therefore. 10 of the 38 Adirondack 
Park School districts are categorized as suburban 
school districts. Based on 1990-91 enrollment. 71 
percent of the Adirondack schools' enrollment is in 
mral districts. The individual school districts located in 
the Park and district enrollments are listed by catego- 
ry and county in Table 2. Saranac Central School Dis- 
trict (CSD) and Saranac Lake CSD are the largest dis- 
tricts with alxDut 1 .700 students w+iile on th^ other extreme 
are Raquette Lake Union Free School District (UFSD) (10 
students): Inlet Common School District (24 students): 
Piseco Common School District (33 students): and 
"Newcomb CSD (66 students). 

The size of the Adirondack Park is reflected in the large 
areas covered by some of its school districts: Saranac 
Lake CSD (602.10 square miles): Town of Webb CSD 
(511 .24 square miles): l^ng Lake CSD (386.56 square 
miles): and Schioon Lake CSD (329.74 square mile). Of 
the remaining 34 Adirondack districts: 



• Nine districts have areas of 200 to 299 square miles: 

• T^velve distilcts have areas of 1 00 to 1 99 square miles: 

• Ten districts have areas of 50 to 99 square miles: and 

• Three districts have areas of under 50 square miles. 
Rural regions often have problems of low population 

density. The diversity of enrollment and the great dif- 
ferences in area covered by the individual Adirondack 
districts create per-pupil density for districts that 
respond to the uniqueness of the district unit. 

In areas of general population sparsity such as the 
Adirondack Park, schools often sen'e as tJie hub ofactix'- 
ity for a community. The school has the potential to act 
as a center for providing not only educational activities 
but also social, cultural, and recreational activities for 
the locale. In areas such as the Adirondack Park where 
schools are both sale and hospitable, schools ideally could 
be open 18 hours a day to meet such needs. 

Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services 

Boards of Cooperative EducaUonal Senices (BOCES) 
are intermediate service centers tliat assist school dis- 
tricts through shored senice agreements to provide expen- 
sive senlces such as special education and occupational 
education. Each BOCES is headed by a District Super- 
intendent who as chief executive officer has responsi- 
bilities for both the BOCES and the component school 
districts. BOCES provide educational leadership and pro- 
gram access and equity for schools of component dis- 
tricts by making available— in addition to vocational and 
special education services— other services via the use 
of itinerant teachers and other staff. Instructional sup- 
port services are also part of tlie BOCES cooperative ser- 
vices v\1th the capability of offering the opportunity for 
use of educational technology. To pay for such services, 
these school districts, as BOCES participants," con- 
tributed over S17.5 million towards BOCES costs for the 
1990-91 school year. Adirondack school districts are sensed 
by many different BOCES. The 38 school districts are 
alTiliated with the following BOCES: 

• Clinton-Essex-Warren-Washington BOCES (1 1): 

• Jenerson-Levvis-Hamilton-Herkimer-Oneida BOCES 
(two): 

• Franklin-Essex-rnmilton BOCES (six): 

• St. Lawrence -Lewis BOCES (three): 

• Hamilton-Fulton-Mont.i^omen' BOCES (six): 



•'This is a sclf-rcpori iiulicalioii of direct aiul iiulirod local spcndinu In the ("ounly wIktc the iiistitiitioii is located. 
''U)eatcd outside a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA). 
^Number of Adirondack b("hool districts are listed in parenlhescs. 

^The Department of Keononiic Development has responsibility for iironi)inU New York State school districts accordiim to a set of ("ateUories 
they have developed (i.e.. urb.ui. rural, suburban). The State Education Department is required to use those ( ateUories and i^roupin^s 



• Saratoga- Warren BOCES (two); and 

• Washington-Warren-Hamilton-Esscx BOCES (eight). 

District Superintendents for each BOCES listed are 
part of a Joint Management Teams (JMT). a planning 
group. The first four BOCES listed arc Norih Countn' 
JMT members and the remaining BOCES are part of a 
JMT that also includes Rensselaer-Columbia-Green 
BOCES and Albany-Schoharie-Scheneclady BOCES. 

School District Poverty Measures 

llie unemployment/poverty conditions in Uie Adiron- 
dack Park region are also mirrored in the schools 
where poverty levels are measured by the percent of stu- 
dents recei\1ng free or reduced priced school lunches/* 
Of the 33 Adirondack school districts thai reporied 
information to SED in October 1990: 

• Sixty-seven percent of Adirondack rural districts 
are above the statewide participation level for all mral 
districts (25.8 percent): 

• All of the Adirondack suburban districts are above 
the statewide participation level for suburi)aii districts 
(1 1.1 percent): 

• T.venly-four percent of cill Adirondack school districts 
are above the State parlicipalion level (35.1 per- 
cent): 

• Lake Pleasant CSD (57.4 percent) and Minen-a CSD 
(50.9 percent) have the highest povcny levels of all 
Adirondack school districts; 

• Johnsburg CSD (37.5 percent) and Fildinburg Com- 
mon School District (33.6 percent) have the highest 
poverty levels for the suburban Adirondack school 
districts: and 

• Newcomb CSD and Town of Webb Union Free School 
District (U^D) ha\'e the least participation ii^ tJie free 
or reduced school lunch program (about 12 percent). 
(Table 3) 

When the unemployment /poverty arc found in areas 
of low population density, the result may impact on the 
ability of the local school district to develop and main- 
tain a variety of instructional programs and perhaps ulti- 
mately limit the potential of the students in poorer 
distiicts. Such circumstances feed a n'cle of furtiicr dimin- 
ishing the potential for impro\'ed economic dc\'elopment. 

Fxinding Patterns for Blue Line Districts 

The di\'ersily found within tlie Blue Line is furtiicr rella-l- 
ed in the proportion of funding received by districts from 
the various revenue sources used to linance the schools 
(Appendix B). Some differences can be found when 



the Adirondack districts revenue sources are com- 
pared to the statewide level for the 1990-91 school 
year. Adirondack districts receive a smaller percentage 
of their funding from Federal sources (2.2 percent) 
than the statewide level (3.4 percent) but greater State 
revenue (45. 1 percent) than the statewide level (43.0 per- 
cent). Percentages of property and related tax revenue 
for the Blue Line districts (48. 1 percent) are very close 
to the statewide level (49.3 percent). Other revenue 
sources represent a slightly lai-ger share of total re\'enue 
for Adirondack distiicts (4.6 percent) than tlie statewide 
level (4.3 percent). Significant differences surface with 
the examination of the various funding streams for 
the indi\1dual districts. 

• State Revenue: Close to 60 percent of tlie 38 Adiron- 
dack districts ha\'e percentages of revenues from State 
sources below tlie statewide level. Filty-seven percent 
of rural districts and 60 percent of suburban Adiron- 
dack districts fall below this State level. The share of 
revenues from Slate funding for rural Adirondack dis- 
tricts (48.3 percent) is far less than the statewide rural 
level (59.9 percent). State funding for suburban 
Blue Line distiicts (37.8 percent) is slightly above the 
statewide suburban level (36.7 percent) The lowest 
percentages of State funding are received by tJie 
rural districts of Piseco Common SD (0.2 percent); 
Inlet Common SD (0.4 percent) and Raquetle Ixike 
UFS (1 .05 percent)— all ver\' small school districts. 
The districts with the highest percentages of re\'enues 
from State sources include: Moriah CSD (80.5 per- 
cent): Mayfield CSD (70.7 percent): and Parish\111e- 
Hopkinton CSD (69.7 percent). | 

The two districts with the highest levels of student | 
poverty (as identified in Table 3) have low percent- | 
ages of State rcwnues. Both Lake Pleasant CSD (57.4 | 
percent) and Minen^a (50.9 percent) receive respec- 
tively 21.5 and 23.9 percent of their total revenue from | 
State funcflng. Four districts with simiUir student pover- 
ty rates recei\'e \'ery dilTerent levels of State support: 
Moriah CSD (36.9 percent) receives 80.5 percent: Johns- 
burg CSD (37.5 percent) receives 43,6 percent; SL Regis 
Fall CSD (37.7 percent) receives 62.6 percent: and 
Schroon Uike CSD (38.4 percent) receives 15.8 per- 
cent of State funding. 

• Federal Revenue: CK'eralL 87 [percent of the Blue Line 
districts arc below the statewide level for F'ederal 
funding. A greater percentage of Adirondac^k rural dis- 
tricts (89 percent) are below tliis statewide level than 
the Adirondack suburban districts (80 percent). 
Adirondack rural (2.2 percent) and statewide rural le\^el 
(2.5 percent) Ibr Federal re\'enue are close. Suburban 



'♦Parlicipalion in line protiram is voluiilaiy and. llKTclorc. tiirsc statistic s mav be an undcTCsiiniatc of ihr number of students eli0l)lo. 
Also, liic number of clitiible Mudenis vaiy across distric Is. 



Blue Line districts receive a ku"ger portion of funding 
from this source tlian the statewide suburban le\^el. 
The percentage of Federal aid recei\'ed by these school 
districts does not fluctuate as dramatically as with the 
State funding. The districts wiUi Oie least Federal sup- 
port are the rural districts of Inlet Common SD (0.0 
percent); Raquette Lake (0,0 percent); Piseco Common 
SD (0, 1 percent); Newcomb CSD (0,4 penxnt) and CrowTi 
Point CSD (0,6 percent) and the suburban district of 
Town of Webb (0,0 percent). The Adirondack dis- 
tricts with the greatest percentage of Federal funding 
are the suburban districts of Nortli Warren CSD (4,3 
percent) and Putnam CSD (4. 1 percent). 
• Property and Related Tax Revenue: Almost 57 per- 
cent of the rural Adirondack districts and 80 percent 
of the suburban Adirondack districts (63 percent of 
all Adirondack districts) receive a larger percentage 
of their revenue from property taxes than the State 
average (49.3 percent). Adirondack rural districts finance 
education mih a larger portion from this source 
(44.8 percent) than the statewide rural le\'el (32.5 per- 
cent). Adirondack suburban districts' level (55.6 
percent) is very close to the Statewide suburban 
level (55.9 percent). Property tax revenues represent 
over 80 percent of tlie total revenue for tlie following 
rural Adirondack districts: inlet Common SD (95.9 
percent); Raquette Lake UF^S (91 .9); l>ong l>ake CSD 



(83.2 percent): Newcomb CSD (80.4 percent): and Indi- 
an l>ake CSD (80.3 percent). The suburban Adiron- 
dack district with the highest percentage of proper- 
ty tax revenue is Uke George CSD (80.6 percent). 
Districts with the lowest property lax revenue per- 
centages are the airal Moriah CSli (14.2 percent) and 
Saranac CSD (20 percent). The suburban districts with 
the lowest percentages of property tax revenue are 
Corinth CSD (33.8 percent) and Warrensburg CSD 
(36.9 percent). 
• Other Revenue: Adirondack districts and the 
statewide level of percentage of total revenue derived 
from other sources are very close. Based on indi\1dual 
district information. 42 percent of all Blue Line dis- 
tricts recei\^e a larger percentage of their rc\'enues from 
this category than the statewide level (4.6 percent). 
Both Blue Line niral and suburban district le\'els are 
lower than the statewide le\^els for rural (5.2 percent) 
and suburban districts (6.0 percent). Howwer, one 
Adirondack district. Rseco Common SD, depends on 
other revenue sources for one-fillh of the district's total 
reOTue. Other oiral districts also ha\^c lai^f^e percentages 
of funds from this category^: North\111e CSD (11.7 per- 
cent); Wells CSD (9 percent); and l>ake Pleasant 
CSD (8.2 percent). Just one suburban district. Town 
of Webb UFS (11.1 percent), relies significantly on this 
type of revenue source. 



ADmONDACK SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS OVERVIEW 



Schools and Enrollment 

Demograpliic changes have affected school enrollment 
in New York State. A comprehensive overx'iew of school 
enrollment for the period 1970-71 through 1990-91 is 
found in Table 4. During this period of time: 

• Total enrollment decreased 24.4 percent while 
statewide total enrollment declined 27 percent: 

• Elementary enrollment decreased 23.7 percent while 
the statewide elementan^ enrollment declined 26.5 
percent: and 

• Secondary enrollment decreased 25.2 percent while 
the statewide secondary' enrollment declined 27.6 per- 
cent. 

During the 1970s, declines were greatest at the ele- 
mentary level, with Adirondack enrollment decreas- 
ing less than the statewide enrollment. At the sec- 
ondarj' level. Adirondack school district enrollment 
decreased slightly (0.8 percent) while statewide secondaiy 
enrollment decreased by 6.7 percent. CK^erall losses were 
greater statewide (18.7 percent) than for the Adirondacks 
(14.5 percent). 

During tlie 1980s, elemenlan' enrollment increases 
in the Adirondack school districLs (2.3 jXTcent) were slight- 
ly less than Uie statewide gain (2.7 percent). Adirondack 
secondary enrollment declines (24.6 percent) exceeded 
the statewide decline (22.4 percent). Overall losses 
were slightly greater for the Adirondack schools (1 1.5 
percent) than the statewide decline (10.2 percent). 

Looking Back 

A look back at the past twT) decades pro\ides other 
insights into the changes that have CKxnirred in the Adiron- 
dack Park school districts. (Table 5) Obsen^atJons about 
the transitions occurring during this period include: 



• Tlie total number of public schools increased over 13 
percent with the greatest change seen as an increase 
in elementary schools (60.9 percent). Schools with 
a K-12 composition declined by almost 38 percent: 

• The pupil/teacher ratio declined during the period 
from 18.3 students per teacher to 12.0: 

• Between 1970 and 1990. there w^as a 15 percent 
increase in the total number of teachers. During the 
early 1980s, the number of teachers declined by 12 
percent before turning upw^ard with a 22 percent rise 
between 1985 and 1990: 

• Teachers in Adirondack schools generally hold high- 
er degrees now than at the beginning of the period 
with greater percentages of teachers currently hav- 
ing Masters (65.5 percent) and Doctorate (10.2 per- 
cent) degrees: 

• The gains made between 1970 and 1980 in the 
teaching staff with permanent certification (from 
54.4 percent to 83.4 percent) have continued to 
erode sina^ that time. In addition to a greater percentage 
of teachers without permanent certification, the 
increase in teachers witliout either pemianent or pro- 
visional certification since 1985-86 is noteworthy: 

• Teachers* ages, experience levels and salaries con- 
sistently increased during tJie 1970througli 1990 peri- 
od, although there was a decline of teachers over age 
56 betwwn 1980-81 and 1985-86: and 

• College-going mtes for those graduates attending four- 
year colleges steadily increased wiiile two-year col- 
lege attendance declined slightly during the 1080s 
and grew sharply after 1985-86. 



CONDITION OF ADIRONDACK 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Measuring Up: General Indicatqrs 

A review of the recent educational indicators'" helps 
to form an understanding of the cuirent status of edu- 
cation in the Adirondack Park school districts. The 
review examines the information a\'ailable in three com- 
ponents: general indicators relating to all schools, lest 
scores for tlie elementar\^ level, and educational indicators 
for the secondary level. When possible, the analysis 
compares data for Adirondack niral school districts 
wltli the statewide mral districts, and data for the sub- 
urban Adirondack districts with statt'-vide suburban dis- 
tricts. Individual districts are idenUfied whenever appro- 
priate. Among those factors that help shape the condition 
of educatioi- for a school district are the following: 

Annual Attendance Rate' " by School District: All 

Adirondack districts had attendance rales above the 
statewide rate (91.4 percent). Over 59 percent of Adiron- 
dack mral schools had higher attendance than the 
statewide rural district level (95.1 percent), and 80 
percent of the Adirondack suburban districts had high- 
er attendance than the statewide suburban level (94.9 
percent). The smallest Adirondack suburban district, Put- 
nam CSD with an enrollment of 58 students, had the 
best annual attendance rate (96.7 percent). The lowest 
attendance rates were reported by Moriah CSD and Wells 
CSD (both 93.6 percent). (Table 6) 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio: A large niajorit)' of the Adiron- 
dack school districts (89.5 percent) have pupil-to- 
teacher ratios below the statewide level (13.8 students 
per teacher). Of the Adirondack rural districts. 93 per- 
cent have ratios below the statewide rural school dis- 
trict level (13.3). Of the Adirondack suburban school dis- 
tricts. 80 percent have ratios below the statewide 
suburban level (13.4). The lowest pupil-teacher ratios 
are found in distrids with low enrollment: Newcomb CSD, 
Inlet Common School Distrid and I^quette I>ake UFSD. 
(Table 7) 



Annual Teacher Turnover Rate:'^' Sliglitly o\'er 42 [per- 
cent of Adirondack districts have annual teacher turnover 
rates higher than the statewide le\'el (nine percent). Of the 
Adirondack rural districts, 61 percent had rates higher 
than the statewide rural level (eight percent). Of the 
Adirondack suburban districts, 60 percent had rates high- 
er than the statewide suburban level (se\'en percent). The 
highest tumo\^er rales w^ere in Wells CSD (27 peroenl), Piseco 
Common School District (25 percent) and Bolton CSD (19 
percent). In 1990-91. these schools had the following teach- 
ing faculty: Wells CSD, 27: I^seco Common, three: and 
Bolton CSD, 31. (Table 8) 

Median Teacher Salary: Just one Adirondack district. 
Hadley-Luzeme CSD, had a median teacher salan^ level 
abo\^e the statewide le\'el ($42,080). Of the Adirondack airal 
districts, almost 31 percent had median teacher salary 
levels above the statewide rural district level ($33,503). 
No Adirondack suburban districts had median teacher 
salarv' le\^els above the statewide suburban le\^el ($45,765). 
The lowest median teacher salaiy le\'el w^as in Inlet Com- 
mon School District ($16,600)." (Table 9) 

Median Years Experience of Teachers: Over 39 per- 
cent of the Adirondack districts have a median teacher 
experience level higher than the statewide level (16 
years). Of tlie Adirondack niral districts. 39 percent are 
above the statewide rural level (16 years). Twenty per- 
cent of the suburban districts are above the statewide 
suburban le\'el ( 18 years). The highest levels of suf'h expe- 
rience in Adirondack schools are found in Willsboro CSD. 
Hadley-Luzeme CSD and I\itnam CSD (20 years each). 
Piseco Common School District has the fewest years of 
median teacher experience (four years). (Table 10) 

Teacher T'^rtification: District teaching credential stan- 
dards are a. .messed by a review^ of status for permanent 
and other certifications of teaching staiT. Some 39 per- 
cent of Adirondack districts have greater percentages of 



if^Dala arc lor 1990-91. iink-ss iioinl. 
i''Daiaarclor 19H9-90. 

i-^Thc number of public school lca( hci s who were cniploycci in 1980-90 bill not in 1990-9 1 . 

I »This diMrirt has a lolal cnrolluKMii ol 2-1 pupils and five icnchcrs. Kiahiy percent ol ihe leac hcr^ had pcrnuuicni a 
pcrrcni had provisional ccrtilicaiion. 
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permanently certified teachers than the statewide level 
(76.5 percent). Of tJie Adirondack rural districts, close 
to 29 percent had a higher percentage of pemianently 
certified teachers than the statewide rural district level 
(78. 1 percent). Just one Adirondack suburban district. 
Lake George CSD. has a percentage of permanently 
certified teachers above the statewide suburban district 
level (84.9 percent). Fifty percent of Adirondack school 
districts have higher percentages of teachers with other 
than permanent or provisional certification'"* than the 
statewide level (8.6 percent). Of the Adirondack rural dis- 
tricts. 68 percent have levels higher than the statewide 
rural district level (5.6 percent). Of the Adirondack sub- 
urban districts, 70 percent ha\^e lex^els above Uie statewide 
suburban level (4.4 percent). Those Adirondack dis- 
tricts with extremely high percentages of teachers with 
other certification are Raquctte I^e UFSD (100 percent),^^ 
Piseco Common School District (50 percent)'*' and Put- 
nam CSD (25 percent).'' (Table 1 1) 

Teacher Education Levels: The highest level of 
education for teachers is the Master's Degree plus 30 
hours, or a Doctorate. No Adirondack districts meet the 
statewide levels for this teacher education level for all 
districts (29.8 percent) or suburban districts (27,7 per- 
cent). Of the Adirondack rural districts, 36 percent 
have levels above the statewide rural district level (10.4 
percent). Saranac CSD (24 percent) and Saranac Uike 
CSD (21 percent) have large teaching staffs, (Table 12) 

Per Pupil Expenditiues:"^ The average per-pupil 
expenditure (Table 13) for all Adirondack school dis- 
tricts ($7,624) is greater than the statewide level ($6,908) . 



Thie Adirondack rural district average ($7,657) is higher 
than the statewide rural level ($5,731). Adirondack sub- 
urban districts ha\'e a per-pupil expenditure level ($7,539) 
close to the statev/ide suburban level ($7,531) and below 
Adirondack mral districts. Of the Adirondack districts report- 
ing fTable 5), Newoomb CSD has the hi^est per-pupil espen- 
diture level ($18,586) and Mayfield CSD has the lowest 
per-pupil exTDenditure ($4,721). (Table 13) 

Computer Resources: Adirondack school districts have 
a total of 2.034 computers wiUi a student-computer ratio 
of 9 students per unit. (Table 14) The State average is 
14 students per computer. The Adirondack suburban 
district ratio (9.5 students per unit) is slightly better than 
the Adirondack rural district ratio (10 students per 
unit). The small districts are not without computer 
resources. Raquette Uke UFSD, with a student enroll- 
ment of 10, has four computers while the Inlet Common 
School District, wiUi a student enrollment of 24, also has 
four computers. Piseco Common School District, with 
an enrollment of 33, has se\'en computers. (Table 14) 

Libraiy and Audio-Visual ResomTces: More libraiy books 
per student are found in Adirondack schools than at 
statewide levels wiU-i few exceptions. (Table 1 4) Adiron- 
dack districts' lx)ok resources (24 books per pupil) exceed 
Uie statewide level (16.9). Rural districts had slightly 
higher average library book resources (24 per student.) than 
the suburban Adirondack districts (23.2 per student). Adiron- 
dack school districts audio-visual equipment levels (2.7 
units per student) are above the State level (0.4 units per 
student). Both suburban and rural Adirondack districts 
have 2.7 units per student. (Table 14) 



'•^Teachers spondin^i more llian 20 pciccnl of their tiiiir tcachinii a subject for which ihey hold no ccrlificalion or icmporaiy lironse. 

'^^Raquouo I^ikc UFSD had two toarhcrs in 1990-91. 

'f^Piscco Coniiiion School District had three teachers in 1990-9 1 . 

''Piilnam CSD had seven teachers in 1990-91. 

'^Pcr Pupil Expenditure (CAADM): The expenditure measure used for this calculation includes all expenditures charged to the General. 
Debt Ser\1ee. and Special Aid Funds, but excludes expenditures for tuition, transportation and debt ser\"ice. The pipil measure is the cal- 
culated adjusted daily membership (CAADM } and includes students enrolled in district programs and special education pupils educated in 
district. Boards of Cooperative Kducational Ser\'ices (UOCIvS). and Section 4402 i)roi»rams for special education children. Prekindcrgarlen 
and half-day kindergarten pupils are wei.^hted at 0.5. 1989-90. 

'•n\vo districts. I^s(»co Common S(»hof)l District u1lh 33 students, mid Riiquctte U\kc V\^U with 10 students, do not have any library resources. 
Thes(»disti icts use the public libraiy (and databases) as resources. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PERFORMANCE 



Measuring Up: 

Pupil Evaluation Program Results 

A re\1ew of the test scores for elementary^ school 
students is one indication of the status of education for 
the Adirondack schools. All students attending public 
schools in grades 3 and 6 take I\ipil p:\'aluaUon Program 
(PEP) tests in both reading and mathematics, while grade 
5 students take a PEP writing test. These tests are 
used to identify students in need of remediation and for 
school assessment/accountability purposes. Test 
results'^" for the 28 Adirondack rural districts and 10 
Adirondack suburban districts are re\iewed for both 1985- 
86 and 1990-91 for each of these five assessment mea- 
sures. The small class enrollment in some districts 
should be recognized while interpreting these disuicl out- 
comes. 

Grade 3 Reading: Of tlie 37 Adirondack districts 
reported test results for both years, (Table 15). two 
districts maintained 100 percent for both years while 18 
districts improved their performance. In 1990-91.89.5 
percent of Adirondack districts were alx)\'e the statewide 
lev^el (80.8 pen?ent). Se\-enty-one pcrcx^nt of tlic inral Adiron- 
dack disLncLs hax'c higher scores than the siatewide niral 
district level (89.4 percent) and 20 percent of the 
Adirondack suburban schools ha\'e scores above the 
statewide suburban level (91.8 percent). 

Grade 3 Mathematias: Of tlie 37 Adirondack distiicts 
with reported test results for both years (Table 15). 14 
districts maintained 100 percent for both years while 1 4 
other districts improved performance over 1985-86. 
In 1990-9 1 , 92 percent of Adirondack distrids were alx)\v 
the statewide le\'el (92.2 percent). Seventy-five percent 
of the rural Adirondack districts had higher scores 
tlian the statewide rural le\'el (97.6 jX'icent). Of the Adiron- 
dack suburban districts. 50 percent were above the 
statewide suburban level (98.3 percent). 



Grade 5 Writing: Of the 37 Adirondack districts 
reporting for both years (Table 16). four districts main- 
tained 100 percent for both ye^irs while 26 other districts 
improved their performance. For 1 990-9 L 84.2 percent 
of Adirondack districts were above the statewide level 
(91.2 percent). Seventy-five percent of the Adirondack 
rural districts were above the statewide rural level 
(95.6 percent). Of tJie Adirondack suburban schools. 60 
percenl had higher pcrionnance le\'els than the statewide 
suburban level (96.6 percent). 

Grade 6 Reading: Of tJie 37 reporting Adirondack dis- 
tricts (Table 16). three maintained 100 percent for botli 
years while 24 otlier disUicts impro\'ed iheir performance. 
For 1990-91. 78.4 percent of Adirondack districts were 
above the statewide level (85.4 percent). Of the Adiron- 
dack rural districts. 59.3 percent w'ere above the 
statewide rural level (91.4 percent). Seventy percent of 
the Adirondack suburban districts showed better pe.'- 
fonnance than the statewide suburban level (92.9 per- 
cent). 

Grade 6 Mathematics: Of the 37 reporiing Adiron- 
dack districts Hable 16). 1 1 districts maintained 100 per- 
ccMit for lx)iJi N-ears while 19 otJier districts impro\'ed their 
performance. For 1990-91. 94.6 percent of Adiron- 
dack districts were above the statewide level (89.9 per- 
cent). Almost 52 percent of the Adirondack niral districts 
perfonnccl Ix-tter tlian the statewide rural le\'el (95.5 per- 
cent). Of tJie Adirondack suburban districts. 60 percent 
were abo\'c the statewide suburban level (96.6 per- 
cent). 



■^''•PEP results arc rcpnrtr-d as pcrmil ol sludciits scorinu above tlir Slalr Kclcrnicc Poinl (SI<P|. 'Itfr Slaie l- diu alion DcpariinciU docs 
not roller! ciirrciUly (lisai;m-cualed daia lor (iic sludciu popiilalioii srormil aboxc ih'- SK!* 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 



Measuring Up: Grades 7-12 

A variety ol" educational indicators ai'e a\^ailable to devel- 
op an understanding of the condition of education at the 
secondan^ level: test scores for the Preliminary^ Conipetenc}' 
Tests (PCX) and Regents Competency Tests (RCT), 
Regents diploma rates for graduates, dropout rates 
and college-going rates. Of the 38 Adirondack districts, 
32 districts operate facilities for sccondaiy pupils. 
Again, the limited enrollment in some schools can 
magnify tlie change in test results and otlier indicators. 

Preliminary Competency Test Results 

Preliminary Competency Tests (PCTs) are given lo 
junior high sch(X)l level students to identify tliose students 
in need of remediation in reading and v*Titing. School dis- 
trict results are reported as the percent of students 
scoring abo\'e a State F^eference Point. Results for Adiron- 
dack districts for 1990-91 are detailed in Table 17. 

Reading PCT: Of the 33 Adirondack districts 
reporting results, ciose to 85 percent are abo\'e the 
statewide level (91.0 percent). Of the Adirondack 
rural districts, 52 percent performed above the 
statewide rural level (96.0 percent) and 62.5 per- 
cent of Adirondac^k suburban districts showed bet- 
ter i^erfomiance than the State suburban le\^el (97.0 
percent). 

Writing PCT: Of those Adirondack districts report- 
ing results, 72.7 percent are above the statewide 
level (91.0 percent). Of tJie Adirondack rural dis- 
tricts, 68 percent performed above the statewide 
rural level (93.0 percent). Over 37 percent of the 
Adirondack suburban districts have higher per- 
formance levels than tliC statewide suburban 
level (95.0 percent). 

Regents Competency Test Results 

Not all students participate in the RCT testing pro- 
gram. Regents diploma students are exempt by pass- 
ing Regents examinations. High school students earn- 
ing local diplomas must pass RCTs in reading, writing 
mathematics, science and social studies. Test results'^^ 
for three RCT examinations— mathematics, reading 



end wTiting— are available for the Adirondack schools 
for both 1985-86 and 1990-91 (Table 18). Statewide lev- 
els for all schools, rural districts and suburban districts 
are not reported for the 1990-91 RCT program. 

RCT Mathematics: Of the 29 Adirondack dis- 
tricts with reported results for both years, seven 
districts maintained 100 percent passing rale 
for both years, while nine oUier districts improved 
their performance, 

RCT Reading: Of the 16 Adirondack districts 
with reported results for both years. 12 districts 
maintamed 100 percent for both years, while 
three otlier districts impro\'ed their performance. 

RCT Writing: Of the 24 Adirondack districts wltii 
reported results for both years, six districts main- 
tained 100 percent for both years, while nine 
other districts improved their performance. 

Regents Diploma Rates 

RegenLs Diplomas are awarded to those students suc- 
cessfully meeting the specihed couise reciuiremenls for grad- 
uation and passing Regents Examinations in tlicse cours- 
es. While occupational education students can earn 
Regents Diplomas, the Regents track is considered college 
preparatorv\ In 1990-91, 43.8 percent of all Adirondack 
districts with secondary programs (Table 19) were above 
the state\\ide lc\d (38.0 percent] for gnacluates earning RegenLs 
Diplomas. Of the 24 Adirondack Riral districts, close to 
46 percent had hi^gher percentages of Regent Diploma grad- 
uates than the statewide Riral le\'el (37.3 percent). Twen- 
ty -fn'e of the eight Adirondack suburban districts were above 
the statewide subiuhan level (44.9 percent). Norih\ille CSD 
has the highest level of Regent Diploma graduates (64. 1 
percent) while the lowest le\'els are reported for Willsboro 
CSD (6.7 percent): Wells CSD (8.0 peirent); and Crown Point 
(9.1 percent). 

Dropout Rates 

Some sludenLs leave scliool prior lo graduation. In the 
33 Adirondack districts that reported dropout rates for 
1989-90. 84.8 jDcrccnt of these districts had dropout rates 
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below Ihc slaicwidc level (4.9 percent). Of the Adiron- 
dack mml dislricls. 72 ixreenl ol Uie disLricLs had dropout 
rales below Uie statewide rural level (3. 1 percent). Fifty 
pmrnt of the eiiihl Adirondack suburban districts 
were below the statewide suburban le\'el (2.2 percent). 
ThQ highest dropout rates for Adirondack districts were 
reported for Saranar Uike C5P (7.5 percent). Mayfield 
CSD (6.6 percent) and Saranac SD (6. 1 percent). Five 
districts reponed no dropouts: Keene CSD. Minerx'a CSD. 
Newcomb CSD and Schroon CSD and Lake Pleasant 
CSD— districts with relatively small secondan' enroll- 
ments (40- 168 students). 

College-Going Rates 

As noted in the trend section detailed eariier in this 
report, there has been a steady increase in college 



attendance. Of the 32 Adirondack districts reporting col- 
lege-going rates (Table 21), 31 percent had a greater per- 
centage of graduates attending college in Fall 1990 
than the statewide level (76.5 percent). Fifty-four per- 
cent of the 24 Adirondack rural districts reporting col- 
lege-going rates were above the statewide rural level (65.7 
percent). The highest college-going rates for rural dis- 
tricts were reported for Newcomb CSD (90.9 percent) and 
l^ng I^e CSD (87.5 percent).'' Bolton CSD (95.0 per- 
cent)-'^ was the only Adirondack suburban district with 
a higher college-going rate than the statewide suburban 
level (79.0 percent). Another issue is that of college reten- 
tion with many students not cctopleting their degrees 
or doing so over an extended time period. 
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LIFELONG LEARNING IN THE 
ADIRONDACK BLUE LINE 



A Learning Laboratory 

Interest in the Adirondack Park has increased with 
the arrival of the centennial year of ihc Park s estah- 
lisliiiienl. 'nie 1990 report. The Adirondack Park in the 
Twenty-First Century, noles thai The Park we have 
inherited is a biological treasure chest, ihe largesl 
reser\'e of natural eoinmunilies of plant and animal lilc 
in the eastern United States... /flio Park is a unique area, 
one that has already achieved worldwide recognilion as 
an International Biosphere Reser\'e and has been pro- 
tected for almost a centurv' by the consiitulion and laws 
of the State of New York." (p. 1 1 ) 

The value of the Adirondack Park as a learning lab- 
oratoty site for leaniCi^s of all a^^cs has been recognized. 
One school district, the Ncwcomb Central School Dis- 
trict, has embarked on an elTort lo use ihe advanlaties 
of their isolated niral selling lo overcome Ihe disiidvantiiiic 
of ha\1n^ a \'en' small enrollment. School adniinislra- 
tors, working with the local town board and ihe com- 
mimity, have devek)ped an innovalive conccpl ibr a mag- 
net school that will address their geographic isolation. 
The school is expected lo attract high school stiidcnls 
from around the Slate who are interested in living and 
learning about the ecolog\' in the Adirondacks to expand 
their emironmental awareness while i'a'using on an aca- 
demic thenie^tlie Adirondack Mountain Ex'ixwnce, Stu- 
dents would live with families in the community, Tlic j)ro- 
ject would begin on a small scale in the I'all 1992 
semester. Superintendent Barbara Kearns sees the 
Newcomb Magnet S(iiool venture as luHllling lour pur- 
poses: addressing concerns of geographic isolation: 
proxiding enhanced social interaction and cultural 
diversity Ibr Newcomb students: promoting scholastic 
competition; and capitalizing on the nianv advantages 
of the school experience. Teachers, too, learn about the 
Adirondacks in order to enhrince their instmciional capa- 
bilities. One such program is provided by the Warren- 
Washington-Hamilton-Essex BOCES wiiich liolds an cinnu- 
al Conference on the Adirondacks. 

Postsecondan' institutions have used the Adirontlack 
Park as a learning laboratory'. Various colleges and uni- 
versities are emploving tlie Park for field work for stuck'iits 
from a range of academic disciplines. Some institutions, 
such as Paul Smith s College, are located inside the 
Park boundaries but other institutions also have takeii 
ad\'antageof the uniqueness of the region. For example. 



the State University College of Emironmental Science and 
Forestiy operates its Adirondack Ecological Center ^ind 
Adirondack Wildlife Pi'ognams at a site near Newcomb. and 
die study of acid deposition research uses an atmospheric 
monitoring site at nearby Huntington Forest. The State 
Univc^rsity Collate at Cordand has two sites near the Raque- 
tte I^e area: one site is a former Adirondack Great Camp, 
lonnerly knowii as Pine Knob Camp. Tlie facilities ai'e used 
for biolog\\ physical education, recration and leisure stud- 
ies, landscai>? painting and |)hotograi)hy, and outdoor edu- 
cation courses. 

Learning for All Ages 

The 130,000 permanent residents of the Adiron- 
dack Park can Uiiefit from a myriad of opportunities that 
constitute lifelong learning. To reach their potential, indi- 
viduals should have ongoing opportunities to learn 
regardless of age. 

Tlie sixviiU realities of distance, isolation and population 
sparsity often inhibit tiie oO'erings a\*ailable in rural areas; 
Ihctors that impact on availability and costs Ibr prodding 
senices. Two types of strategies ha\'e proven lo be 
efTecti\'e in compensation for tlie special circinnstances 
under which rural area entities must ojx'mte: technology 
(ind collaborative partnerships. A variety of technologies 
ai'e available that help to o\'ercome the isolation/distance 
pmblems associatcxl with deliver^' of senices in rural areas, 
[Partnerships and cooperative agreements among busi- 
ness, schcxils and higher education, and community groups 
are a natural part of llie c\ iltxire of rural areas, Tlie Regents 
JVeu? Compact/or Learning recognizes the importance 
of the significanl mutual benelits of harnessing the col- 
laborative resources of a locality to promote both excel- 
lence in education and to enhance economic develop- 
ment. The following review of the status of lifelong 
learning in the Adirondack Blue Line will, whm appro- 
[:)riate. provide examples of how these two types of 
strategies have been used. 

Prekindergarten Programs and Preschool 
Educational Services 

The Board of Regents has supported the expansion 
of prekindergarten services for four-year-olds. The ben- 
efits of such programs, particularly for low-income 
children, have been acknowiedged nationally with the 
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unparalleled success of the P'ederal Head Start program. 
The New York State Prekindergarten Program is a $46 
million program. Both BOCES and school districts are 
eligible to apply for funding to provide such programs. 
Of the 38 Adirondack school districts and six BOCP:S 
senoug the Adirondack Park, just one State-funded pro- 
gram is now being offered to serve prekindergarten 
students (Clifton-Fine CSD). 

In 1991-92. three school districts offered locally- 
funded prekindergarten programs sening a total of 
52 children. Young children from isolated rural areas 
need the socialization with other children their own age 
that tliese programs provide. The Newcomb CSD has had 
a program for some 25 years although prekindergarten 
originally was introduced to provide English-as-a-Sec- 
ond Ivanguage service to French-speaking children. 
'Hie Newcomb program serves four three-year-olds and 
nine four-year-olds. The Edinburg Common School 
District program evolved from an ouU*each component 
using an itinerant teacher aide for home \isits. IVIo\ing 
into the school building three years ago, the program served 
thirteen three-year-olds and seventeen four-year olds. 
For tlie past nine years, the Putnam Common School 
District has provided prekindergarten services to four- 
year-olds; the 1991-92 enrollment was nine students. 

Public 4clcvision has addressed the need for educa- 
tional senlces for young children. The Plattsburgh 
public broadcast station, WCFE, provides program- 
ming keyed to this age level by olTering training services 
to day-care and home cai'e providers. ITie Preschool Edu- 
cation F^rogram, a program for preschool students, 
provides those who care for young children with train- 
ing workshops on how to effectively use the available tele- 
vision programming and what type of additional mate- 
rials (games and strategies) best complement specific 
programs to reinforce learning. Libraries are another source 
of preschool learning activities providing story hours lor 
children in this age group. The station, in partnership 
witli the North Countr>' Teacher Resource Center and 
the Augsbury Institute for Youth and Family,^* has 
developed a customized interactive computer network 
program called The Link, or Learning Link, Participa- 
tion requires a microcomputer, standard telephone 
line, computer modem, and electronic communica- 
tions sollware. The link provides teachers and many other 
interested groups, including businesses and libraries, 
with the following benefits: 

• Open communications and equitable access to 
resources and people; 

• Centralized information and databases; 



• Collegial sharing in a mral environment; and 

• Econoniically o\'ercomes transix)rtation. time and cul- 
tural barriers. 

Additional K-12 Educational 
Opportunities for Students and Staff 

The schools of the Adirondack Park region use local 
library and public broadcasting to reach beyond the lim- 
its of their rural setting that access resources to enhance 
the leami ig opportunities of their students and facul- 
ties. 

Libraries have an important role in rural communi- 
ties. Joseph Shubert, New York State Librarian, states 
that "Rural students generally attend smaller schools, 
often without the library materials and stalT resources 
to support the school's learning program effecUvely. The 
public library and its resource sharing connections 
becomes important to both teachers and students. In 
New York, the public library systems provide consult- 
ing and support services, expertise of system staffs 
and the economies of scale rural libraries need[ed| to achieve 
equity" (Shubert, 1992). One example is the HOBO 
Program, HOBO is an electronic mail network operat- 
ed by the North Country Reference and Research 
Library Resource System in Canton. It connects 2 12 pub- 
lic^ school libraries in seven nortliem New York State coun- 
Ues'^" with college academic libraries in the region facil- 
itating interiibrarj' loan opportunities for students and 
stair, OixTaUng since 1986, HOBO has been State-fund- 
ed with Library Automation Grant monies. 

Public television also offers educationiil opportunities 
tiirough technologJ^ WCr^'E provides extensive instruc- 
tional programming week-days from 9 a.m. through 3 
p.m. for use by classroom teachers with tlieir students 
during the school-day. Teachers are provided with 
teacher guides for a wide array of curriculum offerings, 
including mathematics, science, social studies, lan- 
guage arts, foreign languages, music, art, drug aware- 
ness, career and consumer education, and safety. 

WCFE also provides teleconferencing opportunities for 
school administrators several times a year on such top- 
ics as tj-ends in education. President Bush's America 2000 
plan, and asbestos. The station also has a Learning links 
program which provides area teachers with access, via 
computer modems, to computer bulletin boards through- 
out the State. Using Learning Links. Adirondack teach- 
ers have developed collaborative ecological projects now 
coupling teachers and students in schools in Ithaca, Long 
Island, Westchester County and the Capital District, 



artivilies of the Au.^sbuiy InsUlutc for Youth and Family are dolailcd in a later section of this report. 
2'^lncludcs the following eoimtics with sehool distriets loealed within the boundaries of the Adirondack Park: Clinton, Essex and Franklin. 
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Services for Adults 

Tlie most e\1(ieiil social conciilion alTccliiifi Adirondack 
life is uncniplovaiieiil aiid Ihe acconipanying poverty, ITie 
local economy lacks the needed diversity to provide tlie 
neccssaiy hi^jhcr paying jobs required to raise the 
standard of living. In fact, many adults have need for addi- 
tional education and job training. Educational ser- 
vices aviiilabic to Adirondack region residents are das- 
sil'icd as: Seiviccs provided at ACCP:SS Centers/Sites; 
Literacy E^ducation Services: and Occupational Train- 
ing Services. 

Services Available at ACCESS Center/Sites: Adult 
Centers for Comprehensive Education and Support 
Services (ACCESS) were developed in 1989 as a joint ini- 
tiative vvlUi Uie Depailnient of Social Senices. lliese sites 
provide a lull range of educational and training programs, 
counseling, assessment and support senlces to a wide 
range of adults. Central intake, record -keeping and 
assessment, and career senlces assure use of access 
to various program components. Child care and trans- 
portation arc provided for Adirondack Park residents at 
seiTicc locations at: 

• Clinton Community College (Plattsburgh): 

• Frr iklin-Essex-Hamilton BOCES: 

• Madison-Oneida BOCES: and 

• St. Uiwrence-Ixwls BOCES. 

Literacy Education: Literacy education involves a 
variety of adult basic education, vvelfcire education and 
GEO*'*' progratns which receive both State and Federal 
lunds. Th(^se arc programs designed to expand the 
educational opportunities for adults by encouraging the 
establishment of adult education that will make avail- 
able to adults the mccins to acquire tlie basic skills nec- 
essary to lunction in society and to secure tiaining and 
employment. In Uie Adirondack region, such senlces are 
available through programs located at: 

• Clinton-Essex-Warren-Washington BOCES: 

• Franklin- Essex-Hamilton BOCES: 

• Herkimer-Fulton-Hamilton-Otsego BOCES: 

• Jefferson-l^vvls-Hamilton-Herklmer- 
Oneida BOCES: 

• Madison-Oneida BOCES: 

• Saratoga-Warren BOCES: 

• St. Lawrence-Lewis BOCES: 

• Washington-Warrcn-Hamilton-Essex BOCES: 



• Canajoharie Central School District: 

• JohnstovvTi Central School District: 

• Plattsburgh Central School District: 

• Utica City School District: 

• Literacy Volunteers of America of Clinton County: 

• Literacy Volunteers of Fulton County: and 

• Literacy Volunteers of St. Ixiwrencc County: 
f Mid York Librar\' (Utica): and 

• Utica Community Action. 

Occupational lYmningf; A variety of (xrupational |)ro- 
grams are available to train, retrain and upgrade indi- 
viduals. Many programs are offered in conjunction 
with literacy education. Federal and State funding are 
available for students on wellare as well as those indi- 
viduals who are academically or economically disad- 
vantaged. Some programs are tuition-based. Al! types 
of jobs are represented including health careers, busi- 
ness education, agriculture, carpenln,'. electronics and 
other oc(*upations. Participating agencicb In the Adiron- 
dack Park include: 

• Ciinton-Essex-Wan-en-Washington BOCES: 

• Franklin-Essex-Hamilton BOCES: 

• Hcrkimcr-Fulton-Hamillon-Otsego BOCES; 

• JeiTerson-lxvv1s-I lamilton-llerkinior- 
Oncida BOCES: 

• Madison-Oneida BOCES: 

• Oneida-Madison-I lerkimer BOCES; 

• Saratoga-Warren BOCES: 

• St. Lawrence- U*wis BOCES: 

• Washinglon-Warren-Hamilton-Essex BOCES: 

• Canajoharie Central School District; 

• Johnstown Central School District; 

• Plattsburgh Central School District: 

• Utica City School District; 

• Literacy Volunteers of America of Clinton County: 

• Literacy Volunteers of America <jf Fulton County; 

• Literacy Volunteers of America of St. Lawrence 
County: 

• Clinton-Essex-Franklin-Hamilton SDA:^'' 

• Fulton-Montgomery-Schoharie SDA: 

• Jefferson -Ixwis SDA: 

• St. l^wrence County SDA: 



•^^'Gcnoral Educalioii Develop men t diploma; somclinics called a high school equivalency diploma. iMallsl)urj»h public bR)a(lcasi siauon. 
WCFE. also has i n struct ion al programmini' for preparation for the GEO examination series. 

-^^SDA is a Service Deliver)' Area under the Job Traininj^ Partnership Act (JTPA). 



• Mid York Ubrar>' (Ulioa); and 

• Ulioa Cornmunily Action. 

These listings confirm the integral role played by 
BOCES for Adirondack Park serx'icc dcllverv'. In addi- 
tion to these job n^lated activities, BOCES serve the needs 
of adults by also providing avocalional, re(T(»alional and 
physical conditioning activities for Park residents, 

Postsecondary Education 

While the Adirondack Park environment serves as a 
learning laborator\^ site lor college students from around 
the Slate, it also seiTcs as the site of several postsec- 
ondar\' institutions. Institutions located within the 
boundaries of the Adirondack Park are: 

• Paul Smith s College (PYanklin County); 

• North Country Community College in Saranac I-ake 
(Essex County) with branches in Elizabcthtown 
(Essex County) and Tieonderoga (Essex County): 
and 

• The New York State College of En\1ronmenlal Science 
and Porcstrv' at Syracuse has a branch school in the 
Park— the NYS Ranger School at Wanakena 
(St.Unvrence County): Cranberry Lake Biological 
Station (St. Ixmremr County): and fadliiies in War- 
rensburg {Warren County) and Newcomb (Essex 
County). 

Other public and independent postsecondar\' insli- 
luLions are kx^ated outside tJie Adirondack Blue Line but 
close enough to be a\'ailable to some residents li\ing on 
the outskle fringes of the Park. These institutions in the 
Adirondack Park vicinity include eight two-year insti- 
tutions and eight four-year institutions. Appendix A lists 
these institutions and their locations. 

The postsccnndar)' institution can play a supportive 
role to rural school distrids like those in the Blue 
Line. SUNY Potsdam's F^uml Senice Institute reports tiiat 
North Countn' Community College has two articuIaUon 
programs demonstrating such linkage, One articulation 
program is with the Paiish\111e-I lopkinton CSD for a wilder- 
ness recreation leadership program. North Countrx' 
Community College and the Franklin-Hamilton-Essex 
BOCES ha\'e mi articulation program for oillce technology' 
and nursing. (Chugh. 1992, p. 25) 

Nontraditional Postsecondary 
Educational Opportunities 

In addition to the traditional type of institutions, 
tJ'iree altemati\'e education programs arc available to res- 
idents of the Adironda(^k region. Two programs are 
based in Saratoga: Empire State College and Skid- 
more Colleges University Without Walls. Regents Col- 



lege, of the University of the State of New York, scitcs 
students statewide including the Adirondacks. 

Regents College pro\ides tlie opiX)rtunity, at a distance, 
for motivated adult learners to obtain recognition oi' 
their educational achicvemenis. Founded In 1970 by the 
Boju-d of F^egents» Regents College of the Univei'sily oflhe 
State of New York, which has gi'anted over 50,000 
degrees, is the oldest and largest assessment and eval- 
uation institution in the United States, During the pre- 
sent year, approximately 14,000 studenis arc enrolled, 
Regents CoIlc^Je oifei's 18 assaiate and bicx^lai \\v<\\c dcflres 
in Business. Liberal Arts, Nursing and Technology, No 
required resident study is necessan' and the programs 
are available world\Wde, Students inay enroll al any 
time and rno\^e througli the program at their own pace while 
maintaining a lull-time work schedule and lamily and ei\1c 
responsibilities. Students earn credits through a \'ariely 
of methods, consolidating on a single transc^ripl college 
coursework and credit obtained for what they know 
Uirough examinations (both vrittcn and performance), 
evaluated business and industrial training, military ser- 
\1ees educvaUon, and special assessment, In addition to 
being accredited by tlie New York Stale Board of Regents. 
Regents College is also actTcdiled by the Middle Slates 
Associ^\tion of Qilla^es and Schools, cind Oic National U^<igue 
of Nursing, 

Residents of the Adirondack region benclil from the 
ability of F^egents College to pro\1de ed negation at a 
distance through its collaborative efforts with a \'aric(y 
of educational institutions, agencies, and employers to 
help students locally. In ihc Adirondack area, Ue[jen(s 
College oITers unique colle/jsiate o])portunilies for adults. 
For example, working with [hr Education Senlccs Ofli- 
cei^ at Fort Dmm near Walcilown anvl at the Plattsburgh 
Air Force Base, and through local collci^es like the 
SUNY North Country^ consortium and Clinton Community 
College, Regents College is al^Ie to (X)nsoIi(late credits earned 
through approved courses offered by business and 
industry, the United States military and through var- 
ious testing programs such as the College Board's 
CLEP examinations and Regents College's own proficiency 
examinations. Additionally, curriculum articuilation 
agreements with Adirondack Community College, North 
Country Community College and Clinton Community 
College allow Adirondack area adults opportunities to 
earn degrees in a flexible and affordable manner. Res- 
idents interested in the information about Regents 
College can meet volunteer advisors at various sites:' 
SUNY College at Plattsburgh: Massena Public Libraiy: 
and Saranac Lake Free Library. 

E-^egents College supports all these efforts with its 
Institute of Distance Lc\aming. The Institute's database. 
Distancelxam. proxides easily accessible information on 



collcffc-lcvcl proficiency cxanilnaUons and courses avail- 
able at a distance through print (corresix)ndence cours- 
es), video, computer, and other methods of delivery, 

Augsbury Institute; A Partnerghip Model 

Buildinfj on a community's strengths through coop- 
erative partnerships is a natural action in rural areas. 
The Augsbury Institute, Inc. for Youth and Families is 
dedicated lo "Building Coalitions for Change." The 
InsUtute is located on the campus of the Slate Univer- 
sity of New York College at Potsdam. Key to the Insti- 
tute activities is interagency planning among coali- 
tions of schools, colleges and human service agencies. 

Founded in 1988 to network with community part- 
ners to meet the needs of youth-at-risk, the Institute is 
an outgrowth of activity originally undertaken by the 
Adirondack North Country Association (ANCA), Finan- 
cial, administrative, organizational and programmatic 
advice have been provided by ANCA. Additional fund- 
ing has been provided through a Slate YouLh-At-Risk 
grant, and a Federal drug prevention grant, Ekiucation- 
related activities undertaken by Ihe Augsbury InsUtute 
include: 

• implementing Uic Link project wliich ties schools and 
publir television together; 



• Developing a child cai*e currici ilum to prepare work- 
ers for employment in this field; 

• Establishing an integrated learning project (in pa: - 
nership witii tiie FoundaUon Grandparenting 
in Uike Piacid) which initiated a ex]3eriniental volunteer 
work program for at-risk teenagers at a day care cen- 
ter; 

• Providing training to at-risk students about addic- 
tion; 

• Preparing a curriculum on emotional addictions for 
use by leachers; 

• Creating a database to study the characteristics of 
rural students at-risk of dropping out of school; 
and 

« Training teachers in mediation and conciliation 
techniques. 

In addition, business and education partnerships are 
pursued to improve employment referral opporlunities 
for youtli-at-risk to encourage improved self-woi1li and 
to encourage high school completion. Coordination of 
activities includes working with Job Training Partner- 
ship agencies and private industry councils. 
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FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



Supporting Rural Education Interests 

For many years, urban schooling issues have over- 
shadowed rural schools. There are indications that in 
New York Stale rural education is beginning to gel 
more attention. Two factors that can impact on the future 
direction of rural education are research and increased 
awareness on the part of policNTnakers. legislators and 
niral citizens about the issues facing the Park. 

The necessity to assess tlie educational needs of 
rural areas of tiie State have been recognized through 
the enactm.ent of legislation establishing the Rural 
Education Research Program (Chapter 766 of the Laws 
of 1990) which is directed to: 

• pro\1de a State-level focus and forum for conducting 
specific research: and 

• develop policy recommendations to lmpro\'e educa- 
tional service deliver}^ and opportunities. 

The State Education Department, along wltii a seven- 
member Rural Education AdWsory Committee, is direct- 
ed by the legislation to work cooperatively to implement 
the resean?h program which by statute is to promote aware- 
ness of uhe special educational needs and conditions of 
niral areas, and to examine the factors and \'ariabl( S that 
impact on the quality of rural education. 

Research and dissemination have been the focus of 
the Rural Schools Program, which is located at Cornell 
University. The organization, which was founded in 
1978. represents some 400 small and/or rural school 
districts statewide by pro\1ding their own members 
witli intbrmation to educate legislators. policNniakers and 
the local school district citizenr\' about the special con- 
ditions under which these disUlcts operate, and the appro- 
priate legislative action that will be beneficial to improv- 
ing rural education. Among tliC legislative priorities 
that the Rural School Program advocate are specific 
changes to components of the State aid to schools 
package including using the latest equalization rates: 
the addition of both sparsity correction aid and new small 
size correction aid: and pro\1ding flexibility in the use 
of categorical aid. Other actions favored by the Rural 
Schools Program include: 

• reforming the contingency budget process: 

• pro\'lding financial support for rural research: 

• extending the duration of efiiciency grant funding for 
tlic study ofshiiring senlces between two or more dis- 
tricts: 

• developing programs to encourage business and 
industrial firms to e.Ktend job-training opporiunities 
to rural youth: and 

• initiating a scholarship program for the study of 
agriculture and agribusiness. 



Looking Ahead 

The recent centennial celebration of the establishment 
of the Adirondack Park has focused attention on the future 
of the region. Presentation of the unique en\1ronmen- 
tal resources of the Park has been §ven a prominent place 
in the events of 1992. The Governor's Adirondack Pro- 
posal (Program Bill #254) is a land use and economic 
development plan for the Park. The value of the Park- 
including its importance as a learning laboratory'— is 
described in detail: 

Vie wild forest, woler. wildlife and aesthetic resources 
of the park, and its open space character, provide a 
biological sanctuary, an educoiional resource, and an out- 
door recreational experience of national and interna- 
tional signif.cance. Its forests and watersheds are of glob- 
al significance as concern mowUs over climate change. 
Its large tracts of undeveloped land, both public and pri- 
vate, provide ojx essential reposilory of plant and aninvod. 
habitat, land bridges, and the potential to protect and con- 
serve biodiversity and whole ecosystems. Growing pop- 
ulation, advancing technology and an expanding econ- 
omy are focusing everincrcasing pressures on these 
priceless resources. 

To mo\'e forward to address the challenges of the pre- 
sent and prepare for the future, there is a need for new 
strategies to ready Park residents for the work force of 
the 21st century and to enhance the economic devdopment 
of the region. Suggestions of approaches that may be ben- 
eficial include activities related to education, econom- 
ic development and ser\'ice delivety. 

Education 

• Establish summer institutes for mathematics and sci- 
ence in partnership with postsecondary institutions 
to pro\ide all interested Adirondack students with addi- 
tional opportunities to improve their skills in these 
essential areas of learning. 

• Encourage students to become sensitive to en\1- 
ronmental issues and to develop an appreciation for 
the wilderness experience by pro\iding the opportunity 
to attend emironment camps. 

• Begin to remo\'e the barriers of geographic isolation 
wmle promoting educational diversity by initiating stu- 
dent and staff exchange programs with schools in all 
regions of New York State and with foreign countries. 

• Change the present State aid formula to provide 
for the special conditions that impact negatively on 
rural and small districts. The population sparsity. iso- 
lation/distance factors, coupled with property wealth 
and lack of industry^ under the current fonnula. 
lea\'e many Adirondack districts at a disadvantage. 
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• Seek to establish State-funded prekindergarten pro- 
grams pro\1ded by BOCES and school districts in the 
Blue Line. 

• Promote expansion of the use of technology' through 
additional support for the educational projects 
undertaken by the libraries and public broadcasting 
stations of the region. 

• Encourage districts with teacher retention prob- 
lems to determine the most prevalent reasons for such 
turnover, and provide assistance in the dex'elop- 
ment of strategies to address this problem, includ- 
ing strategies as loan forgiveness and increased 
stalT developmerii. 

Economic Development 

• Ensure further development of the region's tourism 
industry by impro\1ng the training available to Park 
residents. 

• Stop the "brain drain" from the Blue Line region by 
specifically working to attract those economic devel- 
opment ventures that will increase the diversity of the 
type of employment in the area while also pro\iding 
jobs with higher salaries than are nov/ a\'ailable. 



• Encourage the use of public broadcasting to proWde 
Park residents in remote regions with instructional 
programming that will provide training to enhance 
Uieir opportunities for employment 

• Make local libraries readily available to the resi- 
dents of rural areas to provide job counseling and infor- 
mation related to job training opportunities. 

Service Delivery to Residents 

• F'acilitiate interagency cooperation for State agencies 
and local officials by removing the regulator}^ bam- 
ers that inhibit collal)oration and urge that steps begin 
to establish the Blue Line region as a single entity. 

• Avoid duplication of edort and provide more effective 
service to Park residents by establishing partnerships 
among schools. State and xrJ government, business, 
and community cultural institutions. 

• Create a telecon imunicaQon network to meet the health, 
educational and economic development needs of 
the region. 

• Increase awareness about the essential role that 
both libraries and public broadcasting play in the deiiv- 
evy of services to niral populations. 



TABLE 1 



ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICT COUNTIES AND ENROLLRIENT 

BY COUNTY 



Adirondack Park 
Counties* 

Clinton 

Essex 
Franklin 

Fullon 
HamiRon 
Herkimer 
Saratoga 
Si. Lawrence 

Warren 
Washinijton 



1990 - 1991 

Percent of School 
Districts in 
Adirondacks 

25.0% 
100.0 

43.0 

28.6 
100.0 
9.1 

16.7 

17.6 

66.7 
9.1 



Percent of Enrollment 
in Adirondack Park 
School Districts 

23.2% 

100.0 

35.4 

18.2 

100.0 

3.2 

4.5 

8.4 
41.8 

0.5 



The I'ollowiuu t oniUics arc .iiv> pan of ihc .Viirdnfl.u k Patk lim liavr no mIuiuI 
(lislnt ts wuliiii llir Park bouiularit".: U-wis and Ont'ida 
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Table 2 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT, ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
BY CATEGORY AND COUNTY, 1990-91 



RURAL ADIRONDACK SCHOOL DISTRICTS ENROLLMENT 
Clinton County: 

Ausable Valley Ccnlral School Dislrirl 1 ,525 

Saranac Central Srhool Dislricl 1 .736 

Essex County 

Crown Point Central School District 401 

ElizabethtowTi- Lewis Central School District 425 

Keene Central School District 164 

I^ke Placid Central School District 766 

Miner\'a Central School District 163 

Moriah Central School District 906 

Newcomb Central School District 66 

Schroon Like Central School District 27 1 

Ticonderoi^a Central School Distrid L096 

Westpori Central School District 278 

Willsboro Central School District 346 

Franklin County: 

Saranac U\ke Central School District 1.692 

St. Rc^is Falls Central School District 386 

Tupper Uke Central School 1 .057 

Fulton County: 

Maylield Central School District 1, 1 35 

Northfield Central School Distrkn 639 

Hamilton County 

Indian l>ake Central School District 233 

Inlet Common School District 24 

L^ake Pleasant Central School District 129 

Long Lake Central School District 130 

Piseco Common School District 33 

Raquette Uike Union Free School District 10 

Wells Central School District 2 1 9 

St, Lawrence County 

Clifton-Fine Central School 603 

Colton-Pierreport Central School 437 

f^arishville-I lopkinton Central School 57 1 



TABLE 2 CONTINUED 



ADIRONDACK SUBURBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS ENROLLNfENT 
Herkimer County: 

Town of Webb Union Free School District 395 
Saratoga County: 

Corinth Central School District 1 .300 

Edinburg Common School District 13 1 

Warren County: 

Bolton Central School District 260 

Hadley Luzerne Central School District 973 

Johnsburg Central School District 45 1 

Lake George Central School District 1 .039 

North Warren Central School District 642 

Warrensburg Central School District 1 ,020 

Washington County: 

Putnam Central School District 58 



21.710 



TABLES 



PERCENT OF ENROLLMENT PARTICIPATING IN FREE AND REDUCED 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
FOR STUDENTS IN THE ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



1990 - 1991 



Adirondack Dislricls 



Adirondack Rural Dislricls 



AusalMc VaHcv C.S. 
Saranac C.S. 
Crown Poinl C.S. 
E 1 iZt I be I h to \vn - Lewi s C . S . 
Keene C.S. 
\A\kc Placid C.S. 
Minerx'a C.S. 
Moriah C.S. 
Newcomb C.S. 
Schroon Uikc C.S. 
Ticonderot^a C.S. 
Wcstpurt C.S. 
Willsboro C.S. 
Saranac Like C.S. 
Si. Re^is Falls C.S. 
Tupper Uike C.S. 
Mayiield C.S. 
Norlhville C.S. 
Indian Lake C.S. 
Inlet Common School 
Like Pleasant C.S. 
L)nU Like C.S. 



Perceiil ofEnrollmenl Participating in Free 
and Reduced Lunch Poijrani 



31.3^. 

40.9 
28.2 
18.9 
19.2 
50.9 
36.9 
12.1 
38.4 
29.1 
34.2 
22.5 
22.6 
37.7 
22.8 
28.3 
23/2 
15.9 

57.4 
30.0 
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TABLE 3 CONTINUED 



Adirondac^k Districts 

Adirondack Rural Districts 

Piscco Common School 
I^quctle Lake U.F.S. 
Wells C.S. 
Clirion-Finc C.S. 
Colton-Pierrcpont C.S. 
Parishville-Hopkinton C.S. 
STATEWIDE RUf^L 

Adirondack Suburban Districts 
Town of Webb U.F.S. 
Corinth C.S. 

Fldinburg Common School 
Bolton C.S. 
Iladlcv Lu/erne C.S. 
-Johnshuri^ C.S. 
Like George C.S. 
North Warren C.S. 
Warrcnsbun^ C.S. 
Putnam C.S. 
STATEWIDE SUBURHAX 
STATEW^IDE TOTAL 



Percent of Enrollment [Participating in Free 
and Reduced Lunch Pogram 



31.4% 

30.7 

29.5 

39.9 
25.8% 

lL9".b 

19.2 

33.6 

20.8 

26.3 

37.5 

13.1 

16.4 

22.8 

1 l.P'u 

35.^0 



ERLC 
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TABLE 4 

ENROLLMENT TRENDS BY SCHOOL LEVEL 
ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND NEW YORK STATE 

1970-71 THROUGH 1990-91 



SCHOOL Enrollment i Enrollment Enrollment 

LEVEL 1970- 1971 j 1980-1981 1990-1991 





Adirondack ! 


Statewide 


Adirondack ; 


Statewide 


Adirondack i 


Statewide 


Elementary; 


15.934 j 


1.931.200 


11,878 


1,381,286 


12,157 i 


1,419,001 


Secondary 


12,766 j 


1.558.045 


12,662 


1,454,107 


9,553 ; 


1.128,257 


TOTAL 


28.700 i 


3,489.245 


24,540 


2,835,393 


21,710 : 


2,547,258 



TABLES 



ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY EDUCATION STATISTICS 
ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



1970-71 TO 1990-91 



Calegorv' 


1970-71 


1980-81 


1985-86 


1990-91 


Public School Districts 


38 


38 


38 


38 


Total Number of Schools 


62 


66 


63 


70 


ElemenlfiX; 


23 


3i 


30 


3/ 


Secondar\^ 


15 


19 


17 


18 


K-12 


24 


16 


16 


15 


Public School Enrollment 










K-6 


15.934 


11.878 


10.578 


12.157 


7-12 


12.766 


12.662 


10.726 


9.553 


Public School Graduates 










Percent Enteiing 










4-Year Collej^e 


IB.ff'o 


2l.2"n 


26.0^. 


28.4^' 


Percent Entering 










2-Yr. College 




28/J'n 


29.2*'', 


38.5^. 


Classroom Teachers 










Classroom Teachers 


1.570 


1.677 


1.478 


1 .809 


Pupil /Teacher Ratio 


18.3 


14.6 


14.4 


12.0 



ERIC 
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TABLE 5 CONTINUED 



Catc^or>' 1970-71 
Characteristics ol" Public School Classroom Teachers 
Dei^ree Status 



1980-81 



1985-86 



1990-91 



Less Than Bac^helor's 


6.3% 


O.Plb 


1.0% 


0.0% 


Bachelors 


53.2 


23.0 


21.5 


24.3 


Masters 


35.7 


67.6 


68.9 


65.5 


Docioratc'" 


4.8 


9.3 


8.6 


10.2 


Certification Status 










Permanent 


54,4'H) 


83.4^!'() 


80.7% 


71.1% 


Pro\1sional 


33.3 


11.9 


14.6 


20.1 


None 


12.3 


4.7 


4,7 


8.8 


Ax'era^e Years' Plxperience 


8 


13 


16 


17 


Atie 










Under 26 


28.3"'i. 


4.9*!'n 


7.1% 


6.7% 


2640 


43.2 


56,5 


51.5 


40,2 


41-56 


16.8 


33.9 


38.2 


46.3 


Over 56 


1 1.7 


4,7 


3.2 


6.8 


Median SalaiT 


$9,772 


$17,104 


S23.509 


$33,605 



Itifliulcs Hat hcloi's + 30 bonis and Masters. 
IiK'ludt's MasltT's + 30 honrs and Doctnrale. 



ERIC 
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TABLE 6 



ANNUAL ATTENDANCE RATE FOR STUDENTS IN 
THE ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



1989 - 1990 



Adirondack Districts 
Adirondack Rural Dislricls 
Ausable Valley C.S. 
Saranac C.S. 
Crown Point C.S. 
ElizabethtowTi-Levvis C.S. 
Keene C.S. 
Ukc inacid C.S. 
Miuer\'a C.S. 
Moriah C.S. 
Ncvvcomb C.S. 
Schroon Lake C.S. 
Ticondcroga C.S. 
Westport C,S. 
Willsboro C.S. 
Saranac Uke C.S. 
St. Regis Falls C.S. 
Tupper I>ake C.S. 
Mayfield C.S. 
NorthWlle C.S. 
Indian Lake C.S. 
Inlet Common School 
Lake Pleasant C.S. 
IvOng Lake C.S. 



Annual Attendance Rale 

94.6% 

95.7 

95.1 

95.2 

95.4 

94.0 

95.6 

93.6 

95.5 

94.9 

94.6 

95.2 

95.9 

95.7 

96.0 

95.7 

94.3 

94.9 

94.9 

95.4 
93,8 
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TABLE 6 CONTINUED 

Adirondack Dislricls Annual Allcndancr Rale 

Adirondack Rural Districts 



1 lod,U V^UllllllUll Ov ilUl.'l 


VKj.dL ''it 




c/O.U 


Wells C S 


0\.Jm\J 


riiftnn-Fine C S 




Colton-PiciTcoont C S 


qc; 7 


Parishvillc-Honkinton C S 


95.9 


STATEWIDE RURAL 


95. 






Touai of Webb U.F.S. 


95.4% 


Cnrinth C S 




Rdinhurft Cnmmnn School 




Bolton C.S. 


94.9 


Hadlcy Lu/xrne C.S. 


94.0 


Johnsburf^ C.S. 


96.1 


Lake George C.S. 


95. 1 


North Warren C.S. 


95.2 


WarrensburgC.S. 


95. 1 


Putnam C.S. 


96.7 


STATEWIDE S' 'MJF^BAN 


94.9*'n 


STATEWIDE TOT/\i. 


91.4% 



i 

! 
I 

i 
t 
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TABLE? 



PUPIL TEACHER RATIO FOR SCHOOLS IN 
THE ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1990 - 1991 



Adirondack Districts Pupil Teaciicr 

/ dirondack Rural Districts 



Ausable Valley C.S, 


15 


Saranac C.S. 


13 


Crown Point C,S. 


12 


EUzabethto\\Ti4>ewis C.S. 


13 


Keene C.S. 


7 


Lake Placid C.S, 


12 


Mincn'a C.S. 


7 


Moriah C.S, 


12 


Newconib C.S. 


4 


Schroon Lake C.S. 


10 


Ticonderoga C.S. 


13 


Westporl C.S. 


10 


Willsboro C.S. 


10 


Saranac Lake C.S. 


13 


St. Regis Falls C.S. 


12 


Tupper Lake C.S. 


14 


Mayfield C.S, 


13 


Northville C.S. 


13 


Indian Lake C.S. 


10 


inlet Common School 


5 


Lake Pleasant C.S. 


9 


Ivong Lake C.S, 


7 



Aclrondack IJlstrirls 

Adirondack Rural Districls 
IMsoco Coninion School 
Raqucllo bike U.V.S. 
Wells C,S, 
riifloii'Rnc C,S. 
Collon-Picrrcponl C,S, 
Parishvjllc-Hopkinton C.S. 
STATICWIDK Ri:iML 

Adirondack Suburban Districls 
Town of\VcbbU,F,S. 
Corinih C,S. 

Kdinburti Common School 
HoHon (\S. 
Iladicy Lu/cnic C.S. 
Joiiusburti C.S, 
Lake Geori^e C.S, 
Xorlh Warren C.S. 
Warrcnsburt* C.S. 
Pulnani C.S. 

STATICWIDK SUBURBAN 
STATICWIUKTOTAb 



TABLE 7 CONTINUED 

Pupil Teacher feUo 

i 11 
i 5 

H 
12 
10 
12 
13.3 



9 
14 
15 

8 
12 
1 1 
13 
12 
13 

8 

13.4 
13.8 



or 
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TABLES 



PERCENT OF TEACHER TURNOVER FOR SCHOOLS IN 
THE ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1990 - 1991 

Adirondack Districts Teacher Turnover Rate 

Adirondack l-^ural Districts 



Ausablc Valley C.S. 


7% 


Saranac C,S. 


8 


Crown Point C.S. 


9 


FJi/abethlown-l^wis C.S. 


13 


Kecne C.S. 


13 


l^ike Placid C.S. 


3 


MinciTa C.S. 


4 


Moriah C.S. 


10 


Ncwconib C.S. 


11 


Schroon Like C.S. 


8 


Ticondcro^a C.S. 


9 


Weslport C.S. 


11 


Willsboro C.S. 


7 


Saranac l^ke C.S. 


9 


St. Reikis Falls C.S. 


9 


Tapper l.ake C.S. 


8 


Maylicld C.S. 


11 


Xorthville C.S. 


12 


Indian l>akc C.S. 


9 


Inlet Common School 


0 


U-\ke PlcasaiU C.S. 


0 


l/mjl Ixikc C.S. 


10 



Adirondack Districts 

Adirondack RuraJ Districts 
Piseco Common School 
Raquette Lake U.F.S. 
Wells C.S. 
Clifton-Fine C.S. 
Colton-PieiTepont C.S. 
Parish\alle-Hopkinton C.S. 
STATEWIDE RURAL 

Adirondack Suburban Districts 
Town of Webb U.F.S. 
Corinth C.S. 

Edinburg Common School 
Bolton C.S. 
Hadley Luzerne C.S. 
Johnsbur/^ C.S. 
Lake George C.S. 
North Warren C.S. 
Warrensburg C.S. 
Putnam C.S. 

STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 
STATEWIDE TOTAL 



TABLE 8 CONTINUED 

Teacher Turnover Rate 



25% 

0 
27 
10 

5 



9 

8% 

5 

5 
II 
19 
10 

5 

4 

9 
13 
13 

7% 

9% 



TABLE 9 



MEDIAN TEACHER SALARY FOR TEACHERS IN 
THE ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1990 " 1991 



Adirondack Districts 

Adirondack Rural Districts 
Ausable Valley C.S. 
Saranac C.S. 
Crovvai Point C.S. 
Elizabethto\\Ti-l.cv\is C.S. 
Kcene C.S. 
Uke Placid C.S. 
Miiien-a C.S. 
Moriah C.S. 
Ncwconib C.S. 
Schroon Like C.S 
Ticonderoga C.S. 
Westport C.S. 
Willsboro C.S. 
Saranac Uke C.S. 
Si. Regis Falls C.S. 
Tapper U\ke C.S. 
Mavfield C.S. 
Nortlnille C.S. 
Indian Ukc C.S. 
Inlet Common School 
Like Pleasant C.S. 
IxmgUkeC.S. 



Median Teacher Salan^ 



$35,438 
35.305 
29.319 
31.125 
28.625 
30.887 
29.151 
26.614 
37.787 
31.879 
34.827 
29.326 



33.788 
30.975 
30.640 
33.106 

28.934 
16.600 
26.988 
34.100 



TABLE 9 CONTINUED 



Adirondack Districts 

Adirondack Rural Districts 
Piseco Common School 
Raquette Uke U.F.S. 
Wells C.S. 
Clifton-Fine C.S. 
Colton-Pierrepont C.S. 
Parish\111e-Hopkinton C.S. 
STATEWIDE RURAL 

Adirondack Suburban Districts 
Town of Webb U.F.S. 
Corinth C.S. 

Edinburg Common School 
Bolton C.S. 
Hadley Luzerne C.S. 
Johnsburg C.S. 
Lake George C.S. 
North Warren C.S. 
Warrensburg C.S. 
Putnam C.S. 

STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 
STATEWIDE TOTAL 



Median Teacher Salan' 

$23,953 
25,879 
25,511 
36,087 
35,158 
31,322 
S33.503 



$40,540 
36.064 
26,589 
29,000 
42,692 
40,482 
38.385 
27,597 
34.847 
29,098 
$45,765 
$42,080 



TABLE 10 



MEDIAN YEARS TEACfflNG EXPERIENCE FOR TEACHERS IN 
THE ADIROTOACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1990 - lS9i 



Adirondack Districts 



Adirondack Rural Districts 



Ausable VslUy C.S. 
Saranac C.S. 



Croum Point C.S. 



Elizabethto\vn-Le\vis C.S. 
Keene C.S. 



Lake Placid C.S. 
Miner\*a C.S. 
Moriah C.S. 



Median Years Teaching 



17 
17 
16 
17 
16 
13 



Newcomb C.S. 



Schroon Lake C.S 
Ticonderoga C.S. 
Westport C.S. 
WillsboroC.S. 
Saranac I^ake C.S. 
St. Regis Falls C.S. 
Tupper Lake C.S. 
Mayfield C.S. 
Nonh\111e C.S. 



Indian Lake C.S. 
Inlet Common School 



Lake Pleasant C.S. 
Long Lake C.S. 



13 
21 
17 
17 
8 

20 
17 
13 
14 
16 
18 

8 
12 

9 
16 
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TABLE 10 CONTINUED 



0" 
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Adirondack Districts j Median Yeai'S Teaching 

Adirondack Rural Districts 
Piseco Common School 4 
Raquette Lake U.F.S. 14 
Wells C.S. 9 



Clifton-Fine C.S. 17 

Colton-Pierrepont C.S. 1 7 

Parishnlle-Hopkinton C.S. 12 

STATEWIDE RURAL 16 



Adirondack Suburban Districts 

Town of Webb U.F.S. 16 

Corinth C.S. 16 

Edinburg Common School 9 

Bolton C.S. 12 



Hadley Luzerne C.S. 20 

Johnsburg C.S. 1 7 

Lake George C.S. 17 

North Warren C.S. 10 

Warrensburg C.S. 15 



Putnam C.S. 20 
STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 18 
STATEWIDE TOTAL 16 



4u 



TABLE 11 



PERCENT OF TEACHERS CERTIFIED BY TYPE OF CERTIFICATION FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1990 - 1991 



Adirondack Dislricls 

Adirondack Rural Districts 
Ausable Valley C.S. 
Saranac C.S. 
Cro\m Point C.S. 
Elizabethlown-Lewis C.S. 
Keene C.S. 
Uke Placid C.S. 
Minerva C.S. 
Moriah C.S. 
Newcomb C.S. 
Schroon l^ke C.S 
Ticonderoga C.S. 
Westport C.S. 
Willsboro C.S. 
Saranac l^ke C.S. 
St. Regis Falls C.S. 
Tupper Lake C.S. 
Mayfield C.S. 
NorthvUle C.S. 
Indian Lake C.S. 
Inlet Common School 
Lake Pleasant C.S. 
Long Lake C.S. 



Permanent 

76% 

80 

71 

77 

75 

68 

54 

61 

71 

64 

81 

61 

79 

73 

68 

79 

75 

84 

65 

80 

60 

80 



Pro\nsional 



■20"/o 

15 

23 

23 

17 

20 

27 

27 

18 

24 

13 

39 

18 

21 

23 

14 

22 

12 

22 

20 

27 

10 



Other* 

4% 

5 

6 

0 

8 
12 
19 
12 
,2 
12 

6 

0 

3 

6 
10 

6 

3 

4 
13 

0 
13 
10 



ERIC 



47 



37 



Adirondack Districts 

Adirondack Rural Districts 
Piseco Common School 
Raquette Lake U.F.S. 
Wells C.S. 
Clifton-Fine C,S. 
Collon-Pierrepont C.S. 
Parishville-Hopkinton C.S. 
STATEWIDE RURAL 

Adirondack Suburban Districts 
TowTiofWebbU.F.S. 
Corinth C.S. 

Edinburg Com.nion School 
Bolton C.S. 
Hadley Luzerne C.S. 
Johnsburg C.S. 
I^ke George C.S. 
North Wan-en C.S. 
Warrensburg C.S. 
Putnam C.S. 

STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 
STATEWIDE TOTAL 



TABLE H CONTINUED 

Type of Certification 



F^ermanent Provisional Other* 

25% 25% 50% 

0 0 100 

58 42 0 

69 18 12 
79 . 7 14 
74 17 9 
78.1% 16.3% 5.6% 

80% \3% 8'v. 

79 18 3 

60 20 20 

53 33 13 

77 17 6 

83 5 13 

88 8 4 

70 21 9 
77 21 3 
63 13 25 
84.9% 10.7% 4.4^. 
76.5% 15.7% H.e^'i) 



* The number of public sciiool classroom teaciiers teaciiing more than 20 percent of their time in 
a subject for which they hold no certification or a Temporary' License divided by liic tcnal number 
of public school classroom teachers, (1990-91). 



TABLE 12 



PERCENT OF TEACHERS WITH MASTER'S PLUS 30 HOURS OR DOCTORATE IN 
THE ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



1990 - 1991 



Adirondack Districls 

Adirondack Rural Dislricls 
Ausablc Vall(7 C.S. 
Saranac C.S, 
Crown Point C.S. 
Elizabeth I ouivix wis C.S. 
Kccne C.S. 
Uke Placid C.S. 
Miner\'a C.S. 
Moriah C.S. 
Ncwconib C.S. 
Schroon Uikc C.S 
Ticondcroga C.S. 
Wi'slporl C.S. 
Willsboro C.S. 
Saranac Lake C.S. 
St. Regis Falls C.S. 
Tupper I>akc C.S. 
Mayficld C.S. 
Xorthville C.S. 
Indian l>akc C.S. 
Inlet Common School 
Lake Pleasant C.S. 
l>ong Like C.S. 



Percent Teachers with Master's +30 Hours 
or Doctorate 



18% 
24 

3 
19 

0 
12 
12 

7 

6 

8 

3 

7 
12 
21 

0 
10 

5 

8 
13 

0 

0 

5 



TABLE 12 CONTINUED 



Adirondack Districts 

Adirondack Rural Districts 
Piseco Common School 
Raquette I.ake U.F.S. 
Wells C.S. 
Clifton-Fine C.S. 
Colton-Pierrepont C.S. 
Parishxllle-Hopkinton C.S. 
STATEWIDE RURAL 

Adirondack Suburban Districts 
Town of Webb U.F.S. 
Corinth C.S. 

Edinburg Common School 
Bolton C.S. 
Hadley Luzerne C.S. 
Johnsburg C.S. 
I>ake George C.S. 
North Warren C.S. 
Warrensburg C.S. 
Putnam C.S. 

STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 
STATEWIDE TOTAL 



Percent Teachers with Master's +30 Hours 
or Doctorate 



0% 

0 

8 
14 
12 

4 

10.4% 



15% 

5 

0 

7 
10 
10 
11 
11 

4 
25 

27.7% 
29.8% 



40 

ERLC 



TABLE 13 

PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE, ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1989 - 1990 



Adirondack Rural Districts 
Ausable Valley C.S. 
Saranac C.S. 
Crown Point C.S. 
ElizabetlitowTi-Lewis C.S. 
Keene C.S. 
Lake Placid C.S. 
Miner\'a C.S. 
Moriah C.S. 
Newcomb C.S. 
Schroon Lake C.S. 
Ticonderoga C.S. 
Westport C.S. 
Willsboro C.S. 
Saranac Lake C.S, 
St. Regis F^alls C.S. 
Tupper l^e C.S. 
Mayfield C.S. 
Northville C.S, 
Indian I>ake C.S. 
Inlet Common School 
Lake Pleasant C.S. 
Long Lake C.S. 
Piseco Common School 
RaquetteLakeU.F.S. 
Wells C.S. 
Clifton-Fine C.S. 
Colton-Pierrepont C.S, 



Per Pupil Expenditures 
$5,602 

5,630 

5,189 

5,913 

8,063 

5,718 
10,900 

5,320 
18,586 

6,553 

6,258 

5,926 

7,045 

6,271 

6,548 

5,414 

4,721 

5,513 

8,514 
Not Available 

8,277 
• 11,660 

11.624 
Not Available 

7,948 

6,036 

7,489 



51 



TABLE 13 CONTINUED 



Adirondack Rural Dislrlcls 
Parishville-Hopklnton C.S. 
ADIRONDACK RURAL 
STATEWIDE RURAL 

Adirondack Suburban Districts 
TowTiofWebb U.F.S. 
Corinth C.S. 

Edinburg Coinnion School 
Bolton C.S. 
Hadley Luzerne C.S. 
Johnsburfi C.S. 
I^ke George C.S. 
North Warren C.S. 
Warrensburfi C.S. 
Putnam C.S. 

ADIRONDACK SUBURBAN 
STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 
ALL ADIRONDACK 
STATEWIDE TOTAL 



Per Pupil Expenditures 
6.354 
$7,657 
$5,731 

Per Pupil Expenditures 
$9,669 

5,594 

7,128 

8,995 

7,067 

7,155 

6,560 

6,861 

6,763 

9,599 
87,539 
$7,531 
$7,624 
$6,908 



42 



5i 



TABLE 14 

NUMBER OF COMPUTERS, LffiRARY BOOKS AND AUDIO VISUAL RESOURCES 
IN THE ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1990 - 1991 

Adirondack Districts Number of Number of Librarv' , Number of Audio 

Computers Books Visual F^esources 

Visual Resources 

Adirondack Rural Districts 



Aiisable Valley C.S. 


109 


32,231 


6,390 


Saranac C .S. 


206 


47,409 


3,524 


Crown Point C.S. 


12 


5,952 


150 


Elizabelhtown-Lcvvis C.S. 


32 


13,054 


252 


Keeno C.S. 


35 


1,342 


4 


lAkc Placid C.S. 


74 


9,667 


2,704 


Mincn'a C.S. 


23 


5,285 


170 


Moriah C.S. 


141 


19,864 


3 


NowTonil) C.S. 


32 


25,843 


7,133 


Schroon Uiko C.S 


24 


8,211 


240 


Ticondcroga C.S. 


75 


3 1 .0,54 


4,049 


Weslporl C.S. 


35 


8,498 


245 


Willsboro C.S. 


47 


1,410 


740 


Saranac Lake C.S. 


82 


32,297 


2,610 


31. Regis Falls C.S. 


47 


10,425 


138 


Tupper l>ake C.S. 


64 


14,034 


1,624 


Mayficld C.S. 


107 


17,036 


1,415 


Northville C.S. 


76 


13,766 


, 1 ,982 


Indian l>ake C.S. 


44 


13,997 


1,524 


inlel Common School 


4 


550 


10 


bike Pleasant C.S. 


38 


6,250 


45 


l/)ng Lake C.S, 


29 


9,088 


127 



TABLE 14 CONTINUED 



Adiroiidac'k Districts Number of 

CompultTs 

Adirondack Kural Dislricls 

Piscco Common School 7 

Raquellc Uke U.F.S. 4 

Wells C.S. 30 

Clillon-Finc C.S. i:\ 

Colton-Piorrcpont C.S. 70 

Parishville-Hopkiiilon C.S. 77 

ADIRONDACK RUr^AL 1.597 

Adirondack Suburban Districts 

Tounol Webb U.F.S. 34 

Corinth C.S. 190 

Kdinburti Common School U) 

Bolton C.S. 67 

liadlcv Luzerne C.S. H4 

JohnsburfiC.S. 30 

l^ikc George (\S. KM) 

North Warren C.S. 37 
Warrensburii; C.S. 

Putnam C.S. 14 

ADIRONDACK SUBURBAN 

ALL AD1R0NF)ACK DISTRId^ 2.254 



Number oCLibraiy 
Books 



Number of Audio 
Visual Resources 



8.658 
12,593 
1 1 .506 
1 1 .424 
371.444 

10.829 
17.797 
4.<)00 
8.304 
29.510 
17,012 
31.224 
11.478 
'2.091S 
2.651) 
145,806 
517.250 



()2 
2,884 
3.143 
339 
41.507 

275 
1 .497 

1 10 

i)55 
3.819 
3.01.3 
6.616 

27() 
49 

,581 
17.224 
58.731 



TABLE 15 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS SCORING ABOVE THE STATE REFERENCE POINT IN 
PUPIL EVALUATION PROGRAM. GRADE 3 READING AND MATHEMATICS 
ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1985-86 AND 1990-91 



1 Adirondack Districts 


Grade 3 Reading 


1 
! 


] 1985-86 


1 1990-9 


i Adirondack Rural Districts 






i Ai icoKlf» \/allp\7 P Q 
' AUbaDlC Vculcy v^.o. 


86% 


91% 


! OctldllclL V^.O. 


92 


94 


j Crown Point C.S. 


91 


■ 100 


! c/iizdDcinio\vn-Le\vis v^.o. 


81 


79 


j rvccuc v^.o. 


^00 


94 


i T aUp Plflriri P 9 

j 


61 


95 


i iviincrv^a 


80 


100 


! Monan u.o. 

1 .. - 


79 


79 


! Ncwcomb C.S. 


100 


100 


1 Qrhrnnn T alrp P ^ 


Q 1 


Qfi 


' Ticonderoga C.S. 


97 


98 


1 Westport C.S. 


73 


89 


; Willsboro C.S. 


100 


100 


i Saranac Lake C.S. 


97 


96 


j St. Regis Falls C.S. 


72 


94 


! Tupper Lake C.S. 


97 


■ 88 


; Mayfield C.S. 


74 


87 


' Nori:h\alle C.S. 


89 


97 


Indian Lake C.S. 


100 




1 Inlet Common School 


100 


86 


j Lake Pleasant C.S. 


71 


85 



Grade 3 Mathematics 
1985-86 1990-91 



95% 


100% 


100 


99 


95 


100 


90 


97 


100 


100 


96 


97 


^00 


100 


76 


94 


100 


100 


100 


96 


95 


100 


95 


100 


100 


100 


100 


97 


91 


100 


100 


100 


97 


98 


92 


100 


100 


100 


100 


86 


100 


92 



ERIC 
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TABLE 15 CONTINUED 



Adirondack Rural Dislricts Grade 3 F^eadiiisf Ciradc 3 .Vlalhcrnalic-s 





1 VOk) 0\J 


1 Jv7W' J 1 


1 yn. )'ou 


1 cjuu-y i 


IXJIll^ I^xtlC v_.o. 




1 nni'»n 

1 \)\) r> 


00 '1 


1 UU 0 




1 nn 
1 uu 




1 (\(\ 


1 nn 
1 UU 


nxll^Uv: lie L<ilVL U.r.o. 


.NU Vjl dUt 


1 nn 


AO LMtUK 


1 nn 

lUU 




0 




0 






1 nn 

1 uu 


on 


1 nn 

1 UU 


inn 

1 UU 


Pljftnn-Finp C ^ 
r iiic .o. 


Q7 




1 nn 

1 V^U 


1 nn 

1 UU 


P aIi An - r^if»i~T"pr\r4n t P ^ 
v^uuuii t uriivruuiii .0. 


1 nn 
1 uu 




fl7 


1 nn 
1 UU 


P;inc:h\illr>-Mnnkint nn P ^ 


«.j 1 


Q7 


1 nn 

1 UVy 


1 r\n 

1 UU 




.\r\ 




v.\ 


07 f-^' 












Town f>f Wfhh li F S 






1 nn- 

1 UU ' 


1 nn'-,, 

i UU t) 


Pnrintli P 

K^Ul 11 111 1 .0. 


o-f 








L/UlllUUl t; VwUI 1111 lUl 1 OK 1 lUUl 


7Q 


/ 0 




1 
1 


Bolton C.S. 


100 


fin 


100 


100 


Hadley Luxcrne C.S. 


80 


91 


89 


99 


Johnsbur^i C.S. 


100 


80 




93 


Lake George C.S. 


93 


H2 


100 


100 


North Warren C.S. 


100 


cS4 


100 


f)3 


Warrensburg C.S. 


<S0 


82 


88 


9H 


Putnam C.S. 


100 


86 


loo 


100 


STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 


\A 


91.8".. 


NA 


98.3 


STATEWIDE TOTAL 


NA 


80.8"^ 


NA 


92.2- 



4(1 



5u 



TABLE 16 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS SCORING ABOVE THE STATE REFERENCE POINT IN 
PUPIL EVALUATION PROGRAM GRADE 5 WRITING AND 
GRADE 6 READING AND MATHEMATICS 
ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1985-86 AND 1990-91 



Adirondack i^ural 
[)ifitricis 

Ausable \'ail('v C.S. 
Saranac (\S. 
Ciown Toiiu C.S. 
Eli/abclhlown-Lewis C.S. 
Kecne C.S. 
Uke Pladd C.S. 
Minerva C.S. 
Moriah C.S. 
Nowconib C.vS. 
Schroon Like* C.S. 
Ticondcroi^a C.S. 
Weslporl C.S. 
WillsboioC.S. 
vSaranac bike ('.S. 
St. Rc0s Falls C.S. 
TupjXT lAikv C.S. 
Mayfield C.S. 
XorlhvilleC.S. 
Indian Uikc C.S. 
Ink't (^niiinon School 
Lake Plcasanl C.S. 
LonU Like C.S. 



Grack' 5 Writing 



1985-86 


1990-91 


68^'u 


95"(. 


98 


96 


82 


100 


82 


69 


100 


100 


79 


100 


100 


100 


7^) 


100 


8(3 


100 


80 


100 


94 


100 


87 


89 


91 


100 


87 


92 


76 


100 


9« 


98 


55 


100 


87 


100 


88 


96 




50 


100 


93 


90 


100 



Grade 6 Reading 



1985-86 


1990-91 


62% 


91% 


90 


97 


80 


95 


94 


85 


85 


88 


73 


85 


100 


100 


81 


91 


88 


80 


90 


96 


81 


93 


84 


94 


100 


96 


89 


92 


96 


94 


8:5 


88 


66 


81 


8':' 


97 


88 


79 


100 


67 


90 


93 


70 


100 



Grade 6 Mathematics 
1985-86 1990-91 



68% 


93% 


92 


99 


85 


100 


100 


100 


92 


100 


77 


91 


100 


100 


72 


95 


100 


80 


100 


100 


83 


96 


84 


95 


93 


100 


93 


95 


96 


94 


90 


93 


90 


91 


100 


100 


65 


100 


100 


100 


90 


93 


100 


93 



TABLE 16 CONTINUED 



Adirondack Rural 
Districts 




Grade 5 Writing 


: Grade 6 Reading 


Grade 6 Mathematics 


1 ytso-ob 


1 QQH Q 1 


! iQQtr QO 

lyoo-oD 


1 QQH Q 1 


lyoo-bD 


' 1 QOn Q 1 

: lyyu-y 1 


Piseco Common School 


100% 


1 nnoA 

1 UU vO 


iUUvO 


iUUvO 


1 UU TO 


' 1 CiCiOA 
1 UU vO 


Raquette Lake U.F.S. 


100 


1 r\r\ 
lUU 


l\0 

Grade 6 




No 
Grade 6 


- 


Wells C.S. 


92 


100 


91 


79 


100 


93 


Clifton-Fine C.S. 


75 


86 


41 


98 


43 


100 


Colton-Pierrepont C.S. 


96 


97 


92 


95 


100 


95 


Parish\alle-Hopkinton C.S. 


91 


100 


92 


. 100 


100 


100 


STATEWIDE RURAL 


NA 


95.6% 


NA 


91.4% 


NA 


• 95.5% 


Adirondack Suburban Districts 












Town of Webb U.F.S. \ 


95% 


100% 


! 88% 

i — - 


100% 


100% 


. 100% 


Corinth C.S. \ 


99 


100 


81 


91 


90 


99 


Edinburg Common School i 


83 


100 


; 83 


100 


100 


100 


Bolton C.S. ■ 


56 


95 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Hadley Luzerne C,S. 


46 


98 


r 66 


93 


70 


93 


Johnsburg C.S. 


86 


79 


82 

4 


91 


91 


97 


Lake George C.S. 


99 


98 


i 100 


98 


100 


95 


North Vv^arren C.S. ' 


86 


96 


' 92 


94 


100 


': 100 


Warrensburg C.S. : 


92 


84 


95 


97 


92 


95 


Putnam C.S. 


67 


100 


: 88 


78 


100 


89 


STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 


NA 


96.6% 


NA 


92.9% 


NA 


96.6% 


STATE TOTAL 


NA 


91.2% 


, NA 


85.4% 


NA 


89.9% 



TABLE 17 

PERCENT OF STUDENTS PASSING THE PRELIMINARY COMPETENCY TESTS 

IN READING AND WRITING 
ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



1990 - 1991 


Adirondack Districts 


Preliminary Competency P 
Test Reading 


Adirondack Rural Districts 
Ausable Valley C.S. 


84% 


- 

Saranac C.S. 


95 


Crown Point C.S. 


90 


Elizabethtown-Lewls C.S. 


88 



Keene C.S. 
Lake Placid C.S. 



Minerva C.S. 



Moriah C.S. 



Newcomb C.S. 



Schroon Lake C.S. 
Ticonderoga C.S. 
Westport C.S. 



WiUsboro C.S. 



Saranac I-ake C.S. 
St. Regis Falls C.S. 
Tupper Lake C.S. 
Mayfield C.S. 



100 
86 
100 
98 
100 
93 
100 
100 
100 
97 
97 
94 



Northville C.S. 
Indian Lake C.S. 
Inlet Common School 
Lake Pleasant C.S. 



94 
100 
100 

100 



Test WriUng 

83% 
98 

100 
64 

100 
77 

100 
92 

100 

100 
97 
92 

100 
99 
97 
90 
97 

100 
94 

100 



FRir 
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Adirondack Districts 



Long Lake C.S. ' 

...... — . . _- .. — _ i 

Piseco Common School 
Raquette Lake U.F.S. 
Wells C.S. 
Clifton-Fine C.S. 
Colton-Pierrepont C.S. 
Parishville-Hipkinton C.S. 
STATEV/IDE RURAL : 

Adirondack Suburban Districts 
Town of Webb U.F.S. 
Corinth C.S. 

Edinburg Common School 
Bolton C.S. 

Hadley Luzerne C.S. ; 
Johnsburg C.S. 
Lake George C.S. 
North Warren C.S. 
Warrensburg C.S. \ 
Putnam C.S. 

STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 
STATEWIDE TOTAL 



TABLE 17 CONTINUED 



: Preliminary Competency 
i Test Reading 



93% 



83 
94 
100 
94 
96% 

100% 
100 

100 

97 
100 

97 

97 

98 

97% 
91% 



Preliminary Competency 
TestWriting 

93% 



100 

95 
65 
97 
93% 

83% 
90 

95 

76 
100 

96 
100 

90 

95%. 
91% 



60 



TABLE 18 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS PASSING THE REGENTS COMPETENCY TESTS 
IN MATHEMATICS, READING AND WRITING 
ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

JUNE 1985-86 AND 1990-91 



Adirondack Districts Mathematics Reading Writing 

1985-86 1990-91 1985-86 1990-91 1985-86 1990-91 



Adirondack Rural Districts 



Ausable Vallev C S 


85% 


81% 


63% 


100% 


50 


100 


Saranac C.S. 


95 


61 


67 


100 


83 


70 


Crnvvn Point C S 


100 


94 


90 


89 




91 




92 


93 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Koene C S 




100 






100 




Lake Placid C S 


81 


93 


67 




50 


100 


Minpr\'a C S 


100 


100 






100 




\Ar\r\nh C ^ 
IVlOridJi v^.O, 


D/ 


oo 


1 no 


100 

1 VJVJ 




86 


.\e\vcomb C.S. 




100 






100 


0* 


Schroon I^ke C.S. 


100 


80 


100 


100 


80 


75 


Ticonderoga C.S, 


84 


83 


100 


100 


100 


43 


Westport C,S. 


91 


100 


100 








Willsboro C.S, 


100 


100 




100 


100 


60 


Saranac Lake C,S. 


83 


79 






100 


100 


St, Regis Falls C.S. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


67 




Tupper I^ke C,S. 


84 


73 


88 


100 


89 


91 


Mayikld C.S. 




100 




100 




80 


Northville C.S. 


93 


100 


100 


100 


100 


67 


Indian Lake C.S, 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Inlet Common School 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Lake Pleasant C,S, 


100 


100 










Long Lake C.S. 




100 






100 





TABLE 18 CONTINUED 



Adirondack Rural Districts 


Mathematics 


Reading 




1 Writing 




1985-86 


1990-91 


1985-86 1990-91 


i 1985-86 1990-91 


Piseco Common School 


* 


* 


* 


* 


1 7 7 


Raquette Lake U.F.S. 


- 


- 





; 100% 


Wells C.S. 


100 


91 


100 




1 100 100 


Clifton-Fine C.S. 




80 


89 


100 


100 


; 88 93 


Colton-Pierrepont C.S. 


100 


83 


100 


100 


j 100 89 


Parish\111e-Hopkinton C.S. 


i 100 

1 


iUU 


100 


100 


: 80 95 


Adirondack Suburban Districts 










Town of Webb U.F.S. 


1 100% 


91% 


, i uu /o 




i 100% 100% 


Corinth C.S. 


i 83 


91 




100 


1 100 100 


Edinburg Common School 


1 


* 


* 

.j 


* 




Bolton C.S. 


\ 100 


100 




100 


100 50 


Hadley Luzerne C.S. 


1 90 


78 


100 




67 100 


Johnsburg C.S. 


86 


100 


! 100 




j 0 0 


Lake George C.S. 


; 95 


100 


i 100 




100 


North Warren C.S. 96 


83 


i 100 


100 


i 90 100 


Warrensburg C.S. \ 97 


100 


i 100 


100 


50 100 


Putnam C.S. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* * 



* Elementary only 
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TABLE 19 



PERCENT OF GRADUATES WITH REGENTS DIPLOMAS 
FOR STUDENTS IN THE ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



1990 - 1991 



Adirondack Districts 



I 



Percent of Graduates With Regents 
Diplomas 



Adirondack Rural Districts 



Ausable Valley C.S. 
Saranac C.S. 
Crown Point C.S. 



Elizabethtowoi-Lewls C.S. 
Keene C.S. 
Lake Placid C.S. 
Minen'a C.S. 
Moriah C.S. 
Newcomb C.S. 
Schroon Lake C.S. 
Ticonderoga C.S. 
Westport C.S. 
Willsboro C.S. 
Saranac Lake C.S. 
St. Regis Falls C.S. 
Tupper Lake C.S. 
Mayfield C.S. 
Northville C.S. 
Indian Lake C.S. 
Inlet Common School 
Lake Pleasant C.S. 
Long Lake C.S. 



22.8% 
38.2 
9.1 



39.1 
50.0 
51.3 
27.3 
16.4 
45.5 
47.4 
32.5 
55.6 
6.7 
38.8 



20.0 
37.3 
35.9 
64.1 
33.3 



44.4 



TABLE 19 CONTINUED 



Adirondack Districts 


Percent of Graduates With Regents 
Diploma 


Adirondack Rural Districts 
Piseco Common School 


Raquette Lake U.^ 3. 




Wells C.S. 


8.0% 


Clifton-Fine C.S. 


28.2 


Colton-Pierrepont C.S. 


55.6 


Parish\^lle-Hopkinton C.S. 


31.6 


STATEWIDE RURAL 


37.3% 


Adirondack Suburban Districts 


Town of Webb U.F.S. 


53.8% 


Corinth C.S. 


34.3 


Edlnburg Common School 




Bolton C.S. 


44.4 


Hadley Luzerne C.S. 


25.4 


Johnsburg C.S. 


20.0 


Lake George C.S. 


45.6 


North Warren C.S. 


25.7 


Warrensburg C.S. 


33.3 


Putnam C.S. 




STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 


44.9% 


STATEWIDE TOTAL 


38.0% 



TABLE 20 

DROPOUT RATE FOR STUDENTS IN THE ADIRONDACK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1989 - 1990 



Adirondack Districts 


Dropout Rate 


Adirondack Rural Districts 


Ausable Valley C.S. 


3.3% 


Sarar:ac C.S. 


6.1 


Crown Point C.S. 


0.7 


Elizabeth town- Lewis C.S. 


2.3 


Keene C.S. 


0.0 


Lake Placid C.S. 


1.9 


Minerva C.S. 


0.0 


Moriah C.S. 


2.9 


Newcomb C.S. 


0.0 


Schroon Lake C.S. 


0.0 


Ticonderoga C.S. 


2.7 


Westport C.S. 


1.2 


WUIsboro C.S. 


1.0 


Saranac Lake C.S. 


7.5 


St. Regis Falls C.S. 


3.2 


Tupper Lake C.S. 
Mayfleld C.S. 


1.7 
6.6 


Northville C.S. 


2.4 


.Indian Lake C.S. 


3.3 



Inlet Common School 




Lake Pleasant C.S. 


0.0 


Long Lake C.S. 




2.9 
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TABLE 20 CONTINUED 



Adirondack Districts 

Adirondack Rural Districts 
Piseco Common School 
Raquette Lake U.F.S. 
Wells C.S. 
Clifton-Fine C.S. 
Colton-Pierrepont C.S. 
Parishville-Hopkinton C.S. 
STATEWIDE RURAL 

Adirondack Suburban Districts 
Town of Webb U.F.S. 
Corinth C.S. 

Edinburg Common School 
Bolton C.S. 
Hadley Luxci'ne C.S. 
Johnsburg C.S. 
Like George C.S. 
North Warren C.S. 
Warrensburg C.S. 
Putnam C.S. 
STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 
STATEWIDE TOTAL 



Dropout Rate 



1.1% 

1.9 

5.1 

1.1 

3.1% 

1.0% 



5.5 

2.2 
1.7 
2.2 
0.9 
1.4 
3.5 

2.2% 
4.9% 
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TABLE 21 

PERCENT OF GRADUATES GOING ON TO POSTf>ECONDARY EDUCATION 
FOR STUDENTS IN THE ADIRONDACK PARJi SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1989 - 1990 

Adirondack Districts Percent of Graduates Going on (o 

Poslsecondary Education 

Adirondack Rural Districts 
Ausable Valley C.S. _ 58.8% 

Saranac C.S. 60.9 



CrowTi Point C.S. 40.6 



ElizabethtowTi-Lewls C.S. 54.5 



KeeneC.S. _ ^Z?l^_„ 

Lake Placid C.S. _71.4 

Minerva C.S. 78.6 

Moriali C.S. 63.0 

Newcomb C.S. 90.9 

Schroon Lake C.S. 66.7 

Ticonderoga C.S. 60.0 

Westport C.S. 64.7 

WillsboroC.S. 72.2 

Saranac Lake C.S. 77,9 

St. Regis Falls C.S. 41.2 

Tupper Lake C.S. 78.9 

MayfieldC.S. 61,5 



Northville C.S. _ 77.3 

Indian Lake C.S. 71.4 

Inlet Common School 
Lake Pleasant C.S. 

Long Lake C.S, 87,5 



o 6 7 
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TABLE 21 CONTINUED 



Adirondack Districts 

Adirondack Rural Districts 
I'iscco Common School 
Raqnettc ixikc U.F.S. 
Wells C.S. 
Clillon-Finc C.S. 
Colion-PieiTcpont C.S. 
Parishville-1 lopkinton C.S. 
STATEWIDE RUl^L 

Adirondack Suburban Districts 
Town of Webb U.F.S. 
Corinth C.S. 

Edinburii Common School 
Bolton C.S. 
Hadlcy Lu/xTnc C.S. 
Johnsburji ('.S. 
U\kc Gcovilv C.S. 
North Warren C.S. 
Warrcnsburu C.S. 
Putnam C.S. 
STATEWIDE SUBURBAN 
STATEWIDE I^OTAL 



Percent of Graduates Going on to 
Poslsecondarv Education 



81.0% 

56.4 

80.8 

65.0 

65.7% 

73m> 
49.3 

95.0 
73.0 
70.7 
78.9 
65.8 
58.8 

79.0% 
76.5% 
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/"^PENDIX A 



BUDGET. STAFFING AND ENROLLMENT FOR POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
ADIRONDACK PARK VICINITY 

1990-1991 



! Institution 



Location 



PUBLIC SECTOr^ 

Adirondack Community Queensbury 
College 



Clinton Community 
College 

Fulton-Montgomen^ 
Comniuniiy College 

Herkimer County 
Community College 

North Countn- 
Community College 

Empire Stale 
College 

SUNY at Plattsburgh 

SUNY at Potsdam 

SUNY College ol' 
Technology at Canton 



Plattsburgh 
JohnstowTi 



Saranac Lake* 

Malone 
Ticonderoga* 

Saratoga 
Springs 

Plattsburgh 

Potsdam 

C<mton 



County 



Operating 
Budget 



Employees 
(PTE) 



Warren $10.5 million 



Clinton S7.4 million 



Fulton $8.8 million 



Herkimer Herkimer 



Essex 
Franklin 
Essex 



$9.9 million 
$6.8 million 



Clinton $28.3 million 
St. Lawrence $24.1 million 
St. LawTcnce $11. 4 million 



NYS College of En\ironmental Science and Forestrv' 
Adirondack Branches; 



N\'S F^anger School Wanakena* 



Cranbeny I^ake 
Biological Station 

Huntington Forest 
Wildlife Area 

Pack Research 
Poorest Site 



Cranbeny 
Lake* " 

Newcomb* 



St. Lawrence $605,649 
St. I^UTence $196,004 



Essex 



Warrerisburg* Warren 



$443,189 
181,130 



259.0 
182.1 
168.1 
294.6 
189.3 



Saratoga $18.7 million 347.6 



641.5 
527.4 
273.0 



Enrollment 
(PTE) 



2.351.0 
1,436.2 
1.570.8 
2.115.6 
1.112.5 



21.5 
2.0 

11.75 

2.25 



4.185.0 

5.302.0 
4.104.0 
1.909.0 



NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 
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APPENDIX A CONTINUED 



Institution 


Location 

i 


County 


Operating 
Budget 


Employees 
(PTE) 


Enrollment 
(PTE) 


INDEPENDENT SECTOR 












Clarkson University 


Potsdam 


•st:"" 

Lawrence 


1 $62.0 million 


660,0 


3,500.0 


Mater Dei College 


Ogdensburg 


St. 

Lawrence 


$5.0 million 


125.0 


530.0 


Paul Smith's College 


Paul Smiths* 


Franklin 


: $12.5 million 


250.0 


786.0 


Skidmore College 


Saratoga 
Springs 


j Saratoga 

j 


. $55.5 million 


799" 


2.139.0 


St. Lawrence 
University 


Canton 


i St. 

j Lawrence 


$52,2 million 


i 650.0 


2,073.0 

1 


Wadham s Hall 
Seminary-College 


Ogdensburg 


j st. 

j Lawrence 


$7.5 million 


30.0 


1 35.0 

i 



* Located withiri the boundaries of the Blue Line 
** Both full and part-time employees 



Source; Rural Ser\ice Institute at State University College at Potsdam; 

N.Y.S. College of Environmental Science and Forestry and Skidmore College. 1992. 
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